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The Man Who Feeds the World 





e The sparkling wrap around those candy 
drops is Aleoa Aluminum Foil. It is there to 
do more than catch your eye. The aluminum 
foil seals in the flavor; keeps air and moisture 
out. This is important to you whether you 
buy, sell or make 5c candy drops or $500 
machine parts or tools. 

This is why: Aluminum foil provides greater 
protection against moisture vapor transfer, despite 
heat, cold and time, than any other commonly 
used flexible packaging material. 

Makers of candy, gum and mints have demon- 


strated the economy of Alcoa Foil packages. 





- and discover a better way 


to package gears 


The economy is even greater when Alcoa Foil 
is included to protect) products) valued in 
dollars and hundreds of dollars. Losses from 
rust and corrosion are reduced; dealers and 
customers receive products in prime condition. 

Alcoa Foil is adaptable to almost every size 
and type of package. It is supplied in many 
gauges and widths, plain and in colors. It may 
be bonded to paper, cloth or synthetic sheets. 

For information on protective packaging for 
any product, write ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 1842 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, 


Pennsylvania. Sales offices in principal cities. 


MORE people want MORE aluminum for MORE uses than ever 


ALCOA First In ALUMINUM 
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Why let these three 
take three-quarters of your payroll? 


Look around you at the people in your office. Right now, aren’t 
perhaps 75 % of them using a pencil or a typewriter? Or checking 
... filing... reading... handling... piece of paper? Ten to one, 
it’s a business form. 

Is 75% of your payroll worth some thought? Then consider 
these three ways that Uarco Business Forms can reduce your 
paper work: 


1. Less handling... forms are combined so that one form 
serves many departments . . . pre- 
assembling saves time and bother. 


2. Less writing ... all necessary copies, 20 or more, come 
from a single writing. 


3. Less looking... facts are always easy to read, easy to 
reach. 


Don’t go on paying for unnecessary work! Call your Uarco 
Representative for a complete survey... that’s far easier than 
taking the time for it yourself. No obligation whatever. UARCO 
INCORPORATED, Chicago, IIl.; Cleveland, Ohio; Oakland, 
Cal.; Deep River, Conn. Offices in All Principal Cities. 


For Tustance. 2 you'll find this Uarco Accu-rite Register 


a handy cost-saver for hand-written records, material and 
work orders, etc. Consecutive numbering of forms provides complete, 
accurate control. One copy is automatically filed, safe from tamper- 


UARCO a 





INCORPORATED 











AUTOGRAPHIC REGISTERS SINGLE SET CONTINUOUS-STRIP FORMS 
AND REGISTER FORMS FORMS FOR TYPEWRITTEN AND BUSINESS MACHINE RECORDS 
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Air Power 


Heartiest congratulations on the info 
mative and constructive report on a 
power published in NEwsweEeEk, June 3 
Leaders of all the branches of aviatig 
with whom I have come in contact in t} 
jast few days are all talking about th 
article, and each one seems convinced th; 
it will contribute most importantly to 
solution of aviation’s challenging problen 
brought out so clearly in the article. 

I assume you are familiar with the fa 
that Senator Knowland thought the artic 
of such importance that he introduced 
into the Record from the floor. Also, tl 
American Legion has distributed reprin 
of it, and other supporters of aviation a 
known to have taken special steps to « 
it to the attention of leading citizens, 


Ouiver P. Ecuots 
President. 
Aircraft Industries Association of 
America, Inc. 


Washington, D.C. 


Guatemalan Law 


In your Pan American section, May 
issue, your fine magazine published a 
article commenting on the Guatemala 
press and radio law. 

It will be noted that the radio and pre 
law in no respect whatsoever is contrar 
to or violative of Article 36 of the Const 
tution which provides that “expression ¢ 
thought by any medium is free witho 
previous censure; that, however, any pel 
son who, fails to respect the right of pr 
vacy or offends morality is held respons 
ble.” 

The law merely regulates and provide 
legal procedure for the carrying into effec 
of the provisions of Constitutional Articl 
No. 36. 

I feel quite sure that you will agree tha 
there should be a law against libel an 
slander, whether issued in print or uttere 
on the radio broadcasts, to protect th 
private life and honor of all citizens, eve 
public officials. 


I feel that our press and radio law i 
not violative of the right of free speed 


nor does it, im any manner, constitut 
censorship, 


(ners of print shops or editors are ont 


hable to prosecution under the Jaw if the 
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LETTERS 





have permitted the publication of slander 
or libel, without requiring the signature of 
the author of the article. Publications of 
articles tending to disturb public peace, or 
to cause an economic panic or which di- 
rectly insult diplomatic representatives, 
can hardly be considered as within the 
rights of a free press. 


Francisco VILLAGRAN 
Minister of the Interior 
Guatemala City 
Guatemala 


Problem Boys 


Your photographer wrote a better edi- 
torial here than I’ve seen in any news- 
paper in a long, long time (NEWSWEEK, 
June 30). Couldn’t we arrange to just 
plow them under? 


WituiaM S. Royce 
Washington, D.C. 





Press Association 


Poster: Pepper and Wallace ignore it* 


New Approach 


. .. I just wanted to drop you a note on 
what I considered an unusual treatment in 
Books (NEWSWEEK, July 7), concerning 
Allen Matthews’s “The Assault.” 

... It was a nice way to get Mencken, 
Wilson, and Jimmy Cannon’s fine column 
Waxes 


Jor Marx 


- New York City 


Safety in Bottles . 


Referring to the recent DC-4 crash at 
La Guardia Airport, your correspondent is 
correct in that JATO could have prevented 
it, provided the controls were not locked 
(Newsweek, June 30). 

... The inferences from your comment 
that JATO is experimental, and that its 
use is for economic rather than safety rea- 


sons, are misleading . . . 


The Naval Air Transport Service has 
used JATO on its Mars (JRM) planes 
since July 20, 1946, on regularly scheduled 
operations involving both passengers and 
cargo... 

The performance increase is such that 
with JATO, the airplane is at approxi- 
mately 500 feet altitude at the same time 





*The part of the sign the cameraman didn’t 
catch: The South is... 
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complete 


line 
avatlale- 
AGQin... 


Simple—no complicated technique to learn. Office boy or secretary can operate it. 





Versatile—letters, forms, post cards, folders... variety of sizes and shapes... 
long or short runs. 


Fast—always ready for use. Little preparation time. No extensive daily “cleanup.” 


Electrically-driven or hand-operated models. Call the 
Mimeograph distributor near you for a demonstration. 


MODEL 92 


NY 


\\ 





COPYRIGHT 1947, 
A, 8. DICK COMPANY 


>The Mimeograph 
brand duplicator 


is made by A. B. Dick Company 
MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. 
Patent Office. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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A STOOL NEEDS ALL 
THaz-LE6s! 








UR American economy 
also has three legs :— 
capital, labor, management. 


Without capital 
invested in tools and equip- 
ment, labor could make only 
the barest living. 


Without labor— 
the human energy and skill to 
use the tools and equipment 
—capital invested in them 
would be a total loss. 


Without management 
to bring the two together and 
make the best use of both, 
neither labor nor capital could 
prosper. 


When any one of these three 
legs—labor, capital, manage- 
ment—fails to function prop- 
erly, our entire economy is 
upset and everyone suffers. 
When each one of the three 
carries its full share of the 
load, the result is greater indi- 
vidual and national prosperity. 


Write for our free pamphlet 25-D, a discus- 
sion of the functions of labor, capital and 
Management. 


SMALL BUSINESS 
ECONOMIC FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
DeWitt Emery, President 


122 West Monroe St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
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That extra lift: Philippine Mars gets 12,000 pounds more push to start 


that without JATO, three-engine speed 
would be reached . . . The Mars utilizes 
twelve JATO bottles, six on each wing, 
giving a total additional thrust of 12,000 
pounds for a period of twelve seconds, 
which represents a 41 per cent increase 
over the take-off horsepower of the en- 
gines for this period. The cost of JATO 
is $203.40 per bottle . . . The important 
fact to consider is that the economic value 
of JATO exists only because of the added 
safety factor derived from it. 


J. W. Reeves Jr. 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 
Commander 


Naval Air Transport Service Command 
Moffett Field, Calif. 


Commercial airlines officials say that al- 
though they have tried JATO occasion- 
ally on passenger runs, passengers object to 
the noise. Its principal economic value is 
on cargo planes because it permits a heavier 
pay load—particularly from high-altitude 
take-offs. Some airlines are working on an 
emergency thrust device for safety use, 
but it is still in the experimental stage. 


Inside Japan 


Harry F. Kern’s report on Japan and 
the American occupation is the most com- 
plete and accurate to emerge from Japan 
to date (NEWSWEEK, June 23). 

The bungling policies now in effect are 
evident to everyone, yet [we are] powerless 





U. S, Navy Photo 


to do a single thing for fear that it may not 
be in accordance with regulations ... 


Set. Patrick SHANNON 
Haneda, Japan 


>... The economic situation in Japan is 
becoming increasingly precarious . . . But 
to blame the Supreme Commander for this 
situation, even indirectly, is simply to ig- 
nore the basic causes . .. The fact that he | 
has been able to keep the war-blasted | 
Japanese economy functioning at all .. . is 
a remarkable indication of his ability ... | 
. .. You accuse General MacArthur of 
tolerating political advisers who are irre- 
sponsible, inept, and even possibly dis- 
loyal . . . If General Whitney and his 
Government Section of “fellow travelers— 
or worse” are as you represent them to be, 
the Supreme Commander . . . should purge 
them forthwith ...That he has not done so 
indicates conclusively that he knows his 
staff far better than does NEWSWEEK ... 


H. E. Rosison 
Colonel 
San Carlos, Calif. 


>... Articles such as that tend to influ- 
ence the American public toward consider- 
ing the occupation force as unnecessary 
and calling for a reduction of armed forces. 


Wa .iace R. CHEvEs 
Lt. Colonel 


Yokohama, Japan 
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That gleaming new Mercury waiting 
at the door is a standing invitation to 
gO... to wander around town ... to 
take an afternoon ride in the country 
... to set out on a week of travel... 
in a car that’s more fun to drive! 


You'll get so much more enjoyment 
from Mercury’s eager performance 


and brilliant beauty. And you'll find 


that there’s real luxury inside, too! 


Roominess that invites you to stretch 
out and relax...interiors with a cus- 
tom look that remind you you're in one 
of today’s handsomest cars. 





More comfort—beauty— vision! 


Glamour? Plenty! But Mercury is 
practical, too. That famous Mercury 
liveliness is fun to handle, but it means 


a lot more than fast pickup. It means 
this car is superbly engineered—built 
with the experience and finer materials 





More pickup—performance— economy! 
that make Mercury a longer-lived car 
— more economical to drive. For more 
ofeverything—more style, more beauty 
—more room—more performance with 
economy—you'll want a Mercury! 
MERCURY—DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


GUS OF EVERYTHING YOU WANT 


White sidewall tires at extra cost, 
when available 
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o.. SNOWS IN REVERSE WHEN ° 
MODERN PLOWS CUT THEIR WAY THROUGH 
DRIFTS 3 TIMES THEIR HEIGHT. AUGER SCREWS 
ARE SET ACROSS THE FRONT. THE DRIVER ENGAGES 
A B-W ROCKFORD CLUTCH. (NO SLIPPAGE EVEN 
AGAINST THE PRESSURE OF TONS OF SNOW!) 
THE SCREWS WHIRL AND GOUGE A HUGE 
FAN BLOWS THE SNOW HIGH...PILES 
IT 200 FEET AWAY. 








———— 
ENGINEERING 


70 WEN POWER AND PRODUCTION 
TRANSMITTING IT FOR UNUSUAL TASKS [rrenverion | 
IS A JOB FOR BORG-WARNER ...WORLDS 
LARGEST MAKER OF CLUTCHES. HERE ARE MORE INTER: 
ESTING WAYS IN WHICH B-W INGENUITY BENEFITS 
ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 

* FOR EXAMPLE: /9 OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTOR CARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
AWD MANY SHIPS USE B-W PRODUCTS. 9 OUT OF EVERY 10 FARMS 
SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 8-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. 
MILLIONS OF HOMES ENJOY NORGE ANDO OTHER APPLIANCES FROM B-W. 








ars "Toon — an BARBED Fees 


Sige 


COMPLETED 


ROLL LIKE A CARPET 
WITH THE NEWEST 
EQUIPMENT. BUT ITS TOUGH, 
BRUTAL WORK-FOR THE MACHINES, 
THATS WHY ROCKFORD CLUTCHES 
ARE GENERALLY USED. THEY MAY 
HAVE TO BE ENGAGED AND DISENGAGED 
HUNDREDS OF TIMES AN HOUR. 


penonesattsiidiiummenttaese BORG-WARNE: 








THESE UNITS FORM BORG=WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BORG & tec « BORG- WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG WARNER SERVICE ~ 
CALUMET STEEL * DETROIT GEAR + DETRO VAPOR STOVE « HAGENSINE Steet + LONG MANUFACTURING 
UNIVERSAL 


SCHEBLER sate ER « MECHANICS 
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For Your Information 


INCLUDING THE SIAMESE: Special Projects Editor Harold 
Isaacs’s book “No Peace for Asia,” has caused a considerable 
stir among Far Eastern specialists and is apparently headed 
for unusual circulation in Asia. Isaacs last week sold the 
rights for a Siamese translation to be 
published in Bangkok and has re- 
ceived inquiries regarding publication 
in India, Burma, and Ceylon, and in 
Japan. Nearer home, his widely noted 
report on sex education (NEWSWEEK, 
May 19), is scheduled for reprint in 
the August Reader’s Digest. 


‘NO STORY: Acts of God and man combined the other day 


to frustrate the effort of a Newsweek correspondent to pro- 
duce a story that our Religion department was eagerly await- 
ing as an unusually interesting feature. Central figure in the 
story was to be the Rev. Otto Lang, chaplain at Leavenworth 
Penitentiary. James Turnbaugh, a NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, drew the Lang interview assignment and nothing much 
was heard from him until the day before his copy was due — 
and then, only a wire requesting clearance from the Director 
of the Bureau of Prisons in Washington. The next day the 
Kansas copy arrived and was curiously lacking in a number 
of essentials. The story was spiked. Religion went to press 
without any chaplains and with mixed feelings regarding 
Turnbaugh until a letter from him came in which deserves a 
few quotes: “I’m afraid the Leavenworth prison assignment 
was a disappointment .. . Three miles from Leavenworth I 
ran into overflow from the Missouri River and had to turn 
back. Too late to backtrack to Kansas City and cut across 
Kansas that afternoon, I got up at 7 the next [Thursday] 
morning and made a fresh start. Got into the prison before 
9 but there was a wait of nearly two hours before I was 
properly cleared and led into the preacher’s office—with 
teletyped instructions [from Washington] that there were to 
be No pictures, No discussion of individual cases, No discus- 
sion of the chaplain’s predecessors, and No talk of their 
policies. Mr. Lang and I had nothing to talk about.” 


WORTH NOTING: A secret clause in the Potsdam Agree- 
ment, signed by Britain, Russia, and the U.S. provided that 
the ration for all Germany would be held to Buchenwald 
level—1,000 calories a week. That statement is one of the 
fantastic rumors now floating around Germany (see page 
32): it is more than a rumor, however, that Britain and 
America are planning to set up a separate government for 
Western Germany (see page 33) and a new level of industry. 
Twice the late Franklin D. Roosevelt’s personal selection as 
Presidential biographer, Ernest K. Lindley comments most 
authoritatively on Jim Farley’s Col- 
lier’s series on page 25; the State De- 
partment’s “Mr. X.” gets the same 
treatment on page 16. 


THE COVER: More than ever is 
America today the world’s bread bas- 
ket with bumper crops standing every- 
where except in the cornfields. Late 
spring rains delayed planting of that valuable staple but, if 
fall frosts don’t come too early, even the corn harvest will 
be heavy. Vitus Carlson was looking out over his 480-acre 
farm near Minot, N.D., when this picture was taken. Be- 
yond his rich croplands he could see one of the brightest 
pages in the farming history of the country (see page 58). 
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Gillette One-Piece Razor 


ou skim off whiskers clean as a 

whistle... get utmost shaving com- 
fort and convenience ...with a Gillette 
One-Piece Razor. 
There’s nothing to take apart or put to- 
gether. Blade changing’s a cinch. Twist 
... the razor opens. Twist again... 
your blade’s locked in position.To clean, 
just loosen the holder, rinse, shake. 


Enjoy the best-looking shaves of your 
life . . . the quickest and easiest you 
ever had. Ask for a Gillette One-Piece 
Razor. Choose between the superb 
Gillette Aristocrat and the handsome 
Gillette Milord models now on display. 


Gillette Safety Razor Co., Boston 6, Mass. 
Copyright, 1947, by Gillette Safety Razor Company 
\ 


Gillette Aristocrat One-Piece $ 79 
Razor, complete with case and 3 


ten Gillette Blue Blades 
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Gillette Milord One-Piece Razor, 
with case and five easy-shaving 
Gillette Blue Blades . ...... 
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What’s Behind Teday’s News and 


What's to Be Expected Tomorrow | 





Capital Straws 

Don’t rule out Interior Secretary Krug 
as a possibility for Veterans Administrator 
if Bradley steps up to Eisenhower’s post 
as Chief of Staff . . . Some Washington 
diplomats now are speculating that Russia 
may pull out of the United Nations by 
the year’s end . . . To date every official 
action of the new Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion has been taken by a unanimous vote 
—a circumstance which informed officials 
attribute largely to the unifying effects of 
the bitter fight for Senate confirmation 
... Civil government for Guam and Samoa 
won't be acted upon at this session of 
Congress, despite recommendations by a 
special civilian committee and Navy and 
Interior Department approval of citizen- 
ship proposals. The House subcommittee 
headed by Representative Crawford of 
Michigan is planning a South Sea junket 
to tour the islands before recommending 
any action. 


Taxes and Politics 

That the tax fight between Congress 
and the President is almost pure politics 
is underlined by a fact unmentioned dur- 
ing the controversy. For weeks it has been 
almost certain that no returns ever would 
be filed under the 1014-to-30% income-tax 
reduction plan. The reason is that the 
House Ways and Means Committee in- 
tends to come back to Washington in 
November, whether or not Truman calls 
a special session of Congress. At that 
time it will resume work on a comprehen- 
sive tax revision which will include in- 


dividuals as well as corporations. Repub-. 


licans expect to make this meastire effec- 
tive Jan. 1, 1948—the same date provided 
in the second GOP reduction bill. 


National Notes 

Lobbyists for the Stratton bill, which 
would authorize entry of 400,000 displaced 
persons from Europe into the U.S., are de- 
lighted at the violence of Communist op- 
position. They figure this is a sure answer 
to congressmen who express fear that the 
measure would bring in “foreign ideol- 
ogies” .. . Farmers’ income has been climb- 
ing so fast—it totaled $11,600,000,000 
through June this year—that representa- 
tives from farm states have persuaded 
Secretary Anderson to specify that farm 
receipts figures issued by the Agriculture 
Department are “gross” and not “net” . . . 
Happiest members of Congress these days 
are the Republican representatives from 
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The Periscope 


California. They are counting on the deep 
Wallace-Truman split among California 
Democrats to make their reelection vir- 
tually certain. 


Defense Mobilization Plan 

Despite his criticism of wartime military 
chiefs and their practices, Donald Nelson is 
strongly supported to head up a group to 
work out details of a plan for industrial 
mobilization in the event of a national 
emergency. The general plan calls for a 
network of dispersed and stand-by plants, 
decentralization of key facilities of both 
government and industry, and an industry 
program which would lead to speedy in- 
dustrial mobilization in the event of war. 
The Army’s Ordnance Division already has 
plans for maintaining 27 stand-by ordnance 
plants and seven stand-by arsenals. 


Back Seat for Novikoff 

Russian Ambassador Novikoff was 
piqued by the seating arrangements at 
Secretary Marshall’s luncheon in honor 
of the Far Eastern Commission. Seating 
precedence was fixed in accordance with 
the alphabetical order of the countries’ 
names in English. Thus the chief Austral- 
ian delegate sat on Marshall’s right, the 
chief Canadian delegate at the right of 
Maj. Gen. Frank R. McCoy, chairman of 
the commission, and so on. Novikoff, 
placed at one end of the table as the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., objected when 
he found the British delegate had a “bet- 
ter” place because he was listed under 
“Great Britain” instead of “United King- 
dom,” as at meetings of the commission. 


Socialization in Europe 

Expect more and more difficulties to 
develop in U.S. foreign policy as a result 
of strong feeling in Congress, the Army, 
and business that Washington must oppose 
socialization and insist on freedom of 
enterprise in other countries. Informed 
foreign diplomatic judgment is that modi- 
fied Socialism is the best the U.S. can 
possibly hope for in much of the rest of 
the world. In this view private enterprise 
is gone, possibly not to return for at least 
a generation, in most of Europe and in 
Japan. The great majority of the peoples 
of these areas demand nationalization of 
basic industries, moreover. If the U.S. 
tries to oppose this trend, it will invite 
increasing political troubles that might 
work to the Communists’ advantage. 


Trivia 

After Boss Petrillo of the Musicians 
Federation finished testifying before the 
House subcommittee investigating union 


racketeering, a photographer asked him 
whether he was collecting royalties on the 
flying disks. “Not yet,” replied Petrillo . . . 
Congress now has another good reason why 
it should adjourn by July 31. Public Printer 
Giegengack has warned that the Govern- 
ment Printing Office has only enough paper 
on hand to print the Congressional Record 
through that date, provided Congress 
doesn’t talk more than it has during the 
past few months . . . Newsmen covering 
Truman’s out-of-town trips are vexed by 
the rear position they now are assigned in 
his parades. Formerly they rode just behind 
his car. Now, trailing as much as 50 cars: 
behind, they see only dispersing crowds. 
They’re wondering whether reporting what 
they see might move them back up front. 


Vv 


Trends Abroad 

French officials privately predict their 
treaty with Czechoslovakia will be aban- 
doned, following the French break with 
Russia over the Marshall plan . . . Even 
if the Marshall plan produces results, lead- 
ing British Cabinet ministers believe the 
country still will have to cut its imports 
drastically. The scale of the cuts won’t be 
decided until October at the earliest, when 
the fate of the Marshall plan, size of the 
harvest, and result of trade negotiations 
with Russia will be known . . . Foreign 
Secretary Bevin has told British Labor 
M. P.’s that he is prepared to accept parti- 
tion of Palestine if the United Nations 
recommends it and the U.S. supports it. 


Eva Perén’s Critics 

Speaking ill of President Perén’s wife 
Eva is becoming a crime in Argentina. 
Criticism used to draw only warnings, but 
increasingly heavy jail terms are being 
dealt those guilty of “contempt.” The offi- 
cial bloc in Congress is preparing to expel 
Deputy Ernesto Sammartino, author of a 
bill which would forbid demonstrations “in 
favor of public officials and their wives.” 
Sammartino has already had to fight a 
duel as a result of what was described as a 
“direct insult” to the former entertainer. 
If Sammartino is expelled, incidentally, it 
is probable that the opposition benches 
(49 deputies of a total of 158) will be 
vacated by a mass resignation. 


Argentine Arms Move 

When the Inter-American conference 
meets in Rio de Janeiro in August Argen- 
tina is prepared to attack the U.S. hemi- 
sphere defense plan on the ground that 
Latin American countries would become 
dependent on the U.S. for all future 
armaments. While only opposition con- 
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gressmen are down as sponsors of a bill 


forbidding Argentina to “surrender na- 
tional sovereignty” by accepting any plan 
involving monopoly of arms supply, the 
move is known to have President Perén’s 
blessing; Argentina’s recent acquisition of 
British planes and Czech weapon carriers 
is a pre-conference move to prevent 
Washington from becoming the sole source 
of arms. 


Ex-Nazis in Yugoslavia 

A Yugoslav version of “Operation 
Paperclip” has just come to light in Berlin. 
Yugoslavia, through its military mission 
in Berlin, is recruiting German engineers 
and technicians who have only slender 
chances of avoiding denazification penal- 
ties. Among the German engineers already 
working in Fiume are two known port- 
fortification experts. They receive good 
pay, comfortable quarters, and generous 
rations, mainly drawn from UNRRA 
supplies. 


Foreign Notes 
Paris reports say that former Queen 
Marie José of Italy has lost her sight and 
Swiss doctors are trying to discover 
whether the condition is temporary or 
permanent . . . Moscow recently has for- 
- bidden officers to accept U.S. decorations. 
The latest case involves Col. A. C. Yev- 
seyeff, who was awarded the Legion of 
Merit for his work on the Allied Control 
Council in Germany. Russian officials re- 
fused to sanction the presentation ... The 
French and British Governments have de- 
termined, not to report the program of 
European governments implementing the 
Marshall plan to the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, on the ground they do 
net want the documents to be seen by a 
country (Russia) which has declined to 
cooperate in the new program . . . Prospec- 
tive visitors to Scandinavian countries in 
1950 should make hotel reservations now. 
Leading hotels already are booked solid 
through 1949. 
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Blow to Vet Housing 

Federal officials and builders believe the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Pre~ram re- 
ceived its biggest blow when Congress 
refused to extend the authority of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corp. to buy GI 
mortgages. They predict that the action 
will not only dry up private mortgage 
capital but it will also force up interest 
rates, The GI mortgages pay 4%. In ex- 


tending the RFU for one year, Congress 


also killed the RFC Mortgage Co,, which 
buys mortgages insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration, The REC has 


bought §$136,000,000 in GI mortgages, 
about half of this amount on June 30, the 


last day it had the authority to purchase 
them. With the RFC out and the VA 
“overloaded,” vets will have little advan- 
tage over other buyers in negotiating loans 
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at present building prices. For homes cost- 
ing over $8,000 the vet will have to put 
up a larger down payment than in the 
past. 


Effect of Freight Boost 

Railroad executives concede that a “sub- 
stantial part” of the proposed 16% freight- 
rate boost will be passed on to consumers, 
but they say the amount actually won’t 
add much to the individual family bill. 
What they fear is that some merchants 
will use higher freight rates as a “false 
premise for - fictitious increases,” while 
blaming the carriers. They cite some 
sample increases of goods in carload lots 
to “alert the worried consumer” against 
unwarranted retail markups: a ton of 
coal from West Virginia to Chicago, about 
15 cents; 144 pounds of potatoes, Idaho 
Falls to New York, ¥ cent; a man’s suit, 
Baltimore to Chicago, 144 cents; a pair 
ot men’s shoes, Boston to St. Louis, 144 
cents. The higher rates first will be noticed 
in the cost of perishable foods. The ICC 
is expected to approve all or most of the 
increase, which will add about a billion 
dollars a year to rail revenues. 


Business Footnotes = 

The government is expected to authorize 
an increased proportion of natural rubber 
in the manufacture of passenger-car tires. 
At present only 23% may be used in 
smaller tires and 65% in larger ones . . . 
Any overhaul of the tax structure next 
year is certain to contain a provision ex- 
tending community-property benefits to 
the entire country .. . Now that Congress 
has approved creation of an additional 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, the job 
will go to David K. E. Bruce, who will. be 
in charge of stimulating domestic and 
foreign business. He is the former son-in- 
law of the late Andrew Mellon .. . U.S. 
exports of radio receivers are running at 
a phenomenal rate—five times as great as 
in 1946, 
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Radio Notes 

Radio’s latest move to win the favor of 
newspapermen is The Big Story, a pro- 
gram which offers reporters $500 for aid- 
ing in the solution of crimes . . . Kraft 
swung its deal with Al Jolson to head 
up the Music Hall by promising him time 
off whenever he feels like skipping away 
to Florida or Palm Springs for a rest . . . 
Some insiders think the disk-jockey craze 


will wear itself out before the year is. 


spent; that the idea is being overexploited 
... Although Kay Kyser’s contract with 
Colgate has the rest of the year to run, 


it wouldn't surprise insiders if a break 
Came soon, 


F.D.R.’s Letter to Stalin 


In his reminiscences due to be published 
this fall, former Secretary of State Byrnes 
will give for the first time the texts of two 





strong notes F.D.R. sent Stalin toward the 
end of the President’s life. In one, Roose- 
velt remonstrated with Stalin against 
Soviet policies in Poland. The President 
wrote the other after learning Molotoff 
planned to stay away from the United 
Nations Conference in San Francisco and 
intended to send a substitute. F.D.R. told 
Stalin that this would shock world opinion 


‘because people would conclude that Mos- 


cow didn’t take the UN seriously. He 
urged Stalin to reconsider. Stalin brusquely 
replied that the decision must stand and 
that he would not be responsible for the 
misconceptions of public opinion. F.D.R. 
then wrote a further letter warning Stalin 
that world opinion was a force with which 
all statesmen must reckon, even those in 
the Politburo. 


Book Notes 

Doubleday will bring out a_ second 
volume of Noel Coward’s autobiography. 
The probable title is “Futuré Indefinite.” 
The first volume, “Present Indicative,” was 
published in 1938 .. . Ben Ames Williams, 
author of the 1944 best seller “Leave Her 
to Heaven,” will have a new novel this 
year. Titled “House Divided,” it’s about 


~a Southern family during the Civil War 


. . . Ed Pauley, who resigned this spring 
as Truman’s special ambassador, is writing 
a book about his experience in this role. 
As yet untitled, the book will urge further 
demobilization of industries in Germany 
and Japan which possess arms potentials. 


The Lincoln Papers 

When the Robert Todd Lincoln collec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln’s papers and ef- 
fects is opened July 26, little will be added 
to the fund of Lincoln lore. The collection 
will yield a revolver and dagger which are 
of interest because Lincoln never was sup- 
posed to have possesséd weapons in the 
White House. Another item will be a 


scorched book of take-offs presented to 
Lincoln by the humorist, Petroleum V. 
Nasby. Lincoln so much enjoyed the pieces 
about himself that he took the book to bed 
with him and scorched the edges of the 
pages holding it too close to a light. 


Movie Lines 

Many Hollywood quarters think that 
David O. Selznick will eventually succeed 
the aging Louis B. Mayer at M-G-M, with 
the date of change not too far away... 
After a two-year absence Jack Oakie will 
return to pictures in Eagle-Lion’s “Wild 
Conquest” .. . Louis Jourdan of France 


and Valli of Italy now are rated as the 
most promising foreign-born stars in Hol- 
lywood., Selanick has decided to include 


them in the co-star billing as a team in his 


production of “The Paradine Case,” a 
love drama of the English law courts . . . 
Paramount is planning a film story about 
the colony of Greek sponge divers in 


Florida. It will be titled “Tarpon Springs” 
and will be shot mostly on location. 
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There never was a better time 


to buy Magnavox 


It’s needless to deny yourself and family delightful months of pleasure provided by Magnavox. 
For now Magnavox presents fourteen distinctive models —the finest by any standard. 
Priced from $187, these superb instruments offer you an investment that can’t be equaled today or for many years to come. 
- Prove this to yourself. Go to your Magnavox dealer and compare the new Provincial with other 
tadio-phonographs selling at twice the price. Listen to its incomparable tone, 














note the excellence of furniture styling and craftsmanship. See why we say 
that Magnavox is the greatest value on the market— why it is 
the world’s finest radio-phonograph. 
Where to buy your Magnavox: To insure complete satisfaction 
and to minimize distribution costs, Magnavox is sold 
directly to, and only through, selected fine stores. 
Look for the name of your nearest Magnavox dealer 
in the classified telephone directory or write 
The Magnavox Company, Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


















































AD The Magnavox Provincial in its beautiful, enduring dise 
tressed-finish is fine furniture that reflects the trend toward 
aqqanavox casual living. A supersensitive radio (9 tubes including 


rectifier); 10-watt power output, 12-inch Magnavox Duo- 

; . sonic speaker; precision automatic record changing with 

' os Magnavox Pianissimo Pickup; and other quality features... 
an unprecedented value at $300. With static-free Armstrong 


FM, combining 14 amplifier tubes, 2 rectifiers and one 
tuning tube, $365. The FM chassis may be added at any time. 
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> Eisenhower-for-President talk is getting louder. Grass- 
roots soundings in both parties keep showing much latent senti- 
ment for the general. 


Stop-Dewey elements in the GOP look upon Eisenhower as 
the one man who would have no trouble slipping the nomination 
out from under the leader. 


Democratic politicians are also flirting with the Eisen- 
hower idea. Granting that Truman couldn’t win if Wallace split 
the left-liberal vote, they think Eisenhower could if the Presi- 
dent were to withdraw in his favor. 


It is all highly speculative up to now but Eisenhower is a 
man to watch, particularly if the world crisis is acute at national 
convention time next year. 


> Negotiations between Europe and the U.S. for loan 
terms acceptable to both will be simplified by Russia’s with- 
drawal of itself and satellites from the program. But the need 
probably will be even greater because of Eastern Europe’s 
economic semi-isolation. 


Piecemeal rehabilitation projects, like coal production in 
the Ruhr, will proceed pending adoption of the over-all pro- 
gram. These can be financed out of current appropriations. 


> Resolutions to strengthen the United Nations won’t get 
anywhere in Congress at this session. 


Mixed motives underlie their introduction. Some of the 
sponsors want to force Russian withdrawal from the UN. Others 
are trying to cash in on strong but vague popular demand for 
some progress toward “world government.” 


> A rise in the price of steel and steel products as a result of 
the coal wage contract is considered certain by Administration 
officials. The question is how much. 


Truman will try to hold it down by giving wide publicity to 
the opinion of his economic advisers that the steel industry, 
with a backlog of orders guaranteeing near-capacity operation 
for a long period, can afford to absorb much of the added cost. 


How successful he will be in this is a question. Some gov- 
ernment economists think publicity won’t have much effect but 
that the steel industry’s fear of pricing its product out of the 
market will be a somewhat effective deterrent. 


>A special session of Congress to finance the Marshall 
policy is still possible, even probable, but both the White House 
and Congressional leaders now hope it won’t be necessary. 


No final decision will be made until the Paris conference dis- 
closes the urgency of Europe’s needs and the nature of its re- 
habilitation plans. 


Marshall is proceeding cautiously in his handling both of 
Congress and of prospective European borrowers. He doesn’t 
want to push his plans so fast that he gets ahead of the parade. 


> Corn production may be considerably higher than the 
Agriculture Department’s latest official estimate of 2,600,000,- 
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000 bushels. Experts say a long season and good growing weather 
could bring it up to 2,850,000,000 bushels. 


High meat prices for 1948 are indicated in any case. At best, 
the corn crop will be around 400,000,000 bushels short of last 
year’s. 

A bumper wheat crop—some 1,400,000,000 bushels—will 
mitigate effects of the corn shortage somewhat and still permit 
continued heavy grain exports to Europe (see page 58). 


> Labor’s nonpartisan league is being revived by John L. 
Lewis. Once the political arm of the young CIO, it may now 
become the vote-drumming agency of the old AFL. 


Dewey is expected to benefit from Lewis’s reentry into na- 
tional politics. He is the only one of the leading candidates who 
isn’t in Lewis’s bad book. 


> An era of labor calm is in prospect. Most big AFL and 
CIO contracts don’t start expiring until next spring and neither 
side seems inclined to break existing agreements. 


Protest strikes against the Taft-Hartley'Act, threatened 
during the legislative fight, probably won’t materialize. 


Unions are being advised by their lawyers to settle contro- 
versies by collective bargaining and without recourse to the 
National Labor Relations Board pending judicial interpretation 
of the new law. 


> Sentiment for universal training is now so strong in 
Congress that some kind of program is likely to be enacted 
next year. 


Opponents of the President’s training bill are working 
with pacifist organizations on an advertising campaign. 


> Consolidation of government housing agencies may be 
permitted by Republican leaders. The House has vetoed Tru- 
man’s order to consolidate but the Senate may approve, in which 
case it will take effect. 


Pressure for housing legislation has been intensified by 
relaxation of rent controls. 


> Extension of bipartisanship to Latin American policy is 
expected to result from Senator Vandenberg’s presence at the 
Rio conference in August. 


Vandenberg has not given the Administration advance as- 
surances of support, however. He opposed Braden’s policies and 
isn’t satisfied, as yet, that the Braden influence has been ob- 
literated from the State Department. 


> American war industry can’t go underground to protect 
itself against long-range bombing in the opinion of experts 
studying the problems of modern warfare. A large part of it 
will always be exposed and vulnerable. 


Proposals to put some of industry’s vital nerve centers 
underground are being considered, however, and probably will 
be recommended to Congress. 


> Immediate amendment of the Taft-Hartley Act to get 
rid of the prohibition against political discussion in dues-sup- 
ported union publications is possible (see page 19) . 
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This modest 


investment pays a 


triple dividend 





FIRST. You’ve got a regular rolling office 
in a Pullman Roomette, because the por- 
ter will be glad to set. up a table where 
you can plan your next day’s work in 
privacy and comfort. 


Go Pullman 












SECOND. You can sit up late or turn in 
early, because you control that big 6’ 5” 
bed yourself. The touch of a lever swings 
it out of the wall—all made up for a swell 
night’s sleep. 
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THIRD. You swing the bed back into the 
wall next morning and have all that room 
for dressing. Private toilet and washbowl, 
too. You’ve got a headstart on the day 
when you arrive refreshed—on dependable 
railroad schedules—right in town, conven- 
ient to everything! 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE 





WAY OF GOING PLACES FAST! 



































DAY. This drawing room, featuring en- 
closed washing and toilet facilities and 
other refinements, is one of several new 
accommodations included in Pullman 
cars now being built. Here, it’s a spa- 
cious living room. 








NEW DRAWING ROOM COMBINES MANY ADVANTAGES 


NIGHT. Three large beds come out of 
the walls at night to make it a comfort- 
able bedroom, with plenty of space for 
dressing—and all conveniences of home. 
This new drawing room will be ideal for 
family traveling. 


© 1947, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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International W-9064-OH, 
a giant in size and 
load-carrying capacity. 
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International KBR-12, 
a big truck-tractor for 
fast highway transport. 
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International KB-6, 
with low frame, for 
easy loading. 


International KB-3-M, 5 + | L, 


with Metro Body, 


for multi-stop deliveries. Ss 5 e j € ‘ 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


AMERICA needs trucks specialized to their jobs. And International Har- 
vester supplies them—more than 1,000 types, with chassis, engines, 
transmissions and axles expertly fitted to the work they are to do. 
International KB-1, That’s one reason why more heavy-duty International Trucks have 
with pickup body, for served American commerce and industry for the past 16 years than any 
@ tong list of uses. 
other make. 

Another is the rugged strength, long, trouble-free life, and ease and 
economy of operation that are as much a part of every International 
as the famous Triple Diamond Emblem on the hood. 

Specialized International Service backs International Trucks. This 
specialized service is quickly available everywhere from the nation’s 


TH largest company-owned truck service organization — International 
40 ANNIVERSARY OF INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS Branches — and thousands of International Dealers. 
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1907-1947 —Forty years of International Truck 


Service to Commerce, Industry and Agriculture 





Motor Truck Division & 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY ral 
180 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois 
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The Story Behind Our Russian Policy 


For the average American, bewildered 
by the ideological conflict that is turning 
one world into two, there was news out of 
Washington last week that did more to 
explain current United States _ policy 
toward Russia than anything released 
since the war. 

Oddly enough, the news came from 
within the blue-gray covers of a com- 
paratively obscure publication, Foreign 
Affairs, a $1.25-per-copy authoritative 
quarterly (circulation, 19,301), which 
chose to print in its July issue an eruditely 
titled article, “The Sources of Soviet Con- 
duct,” authored anonymously by one “X.” 

To Washington newsmen the identity 
of “X” was a challenge. For in the article 
they saw a remarkable parallel to top- 
secret State Department analyses on 
which American policy toward Russia has 
been based since appeasement was aban- 
doned sixteen months ago (NEWSWEEK, 
March 11, 1946). Last Wednesday, July 9, 
when the reporters finally ferreted out X’s 
name, his article was rescued from ob- 
scurity and became “must” reading for 
informed Americans as well as diplomatic 
specialists. For “X”—although the State 
Department would neither confirm nor 
deny it—was George F. Kennan, who 
heads Secretary of State George C. Mar- 
shall’s long-range policy planning staff. 

The essence of X’s seventeen-page article 
(for a digest, see box, page 16): Because 
the Communist dictatorship is based on the 
theory that capitalism is an evil‘and in- 
compatible with Communism, the Kremlin 
has found it politically necessary to op- 
pose any overtures from capitalist nations 
as without justification or merit; further, 
in line with the basic Soviet objective of 
the overthrow of all capitalism, the Krem- 
lin has retreated into agreements with 
capitalist nations solely as a matter of 
expediency, viewing the contract as only 
a tactical means toward the strategic end. 

To meet the Russian position, the course 
X recommended significantly paralleled the 
Truman Doctrine, but it added an ultimate 
end which Mr. Truman, for diplomatic 
reasons, had to leave unstated when he 
enunciated the policy—specifically, the 
containment of Soviet expansion until Rus- 
sia is forced to cooperate or collapse in- 
ternally. ; 
_ Beyond being an analysis of the prevail- 
ing—although not unanimously accepted— 


view of this nation’s policymakers, X’s 
article was important on another count. It 
spotlighted the recent rise of a group of 
young State Department experts on Russia 
to the highest council tables, a spot denied 
them during the appeasement era. 

The Young Experts: Most of the un- 
seen policymakers date from the regime of 
Robert F. Kelly, who, as chief of the de- 
partment’s Eastern European division, in 
1930-32 inaugurated a program to develop 
Russian-language officers in anticipation of 
American recognition of the Soviet Union. 
From that schooling, their ultimate assign- 
ments gradually moved them into the 
position of being the experts on Russia. 
Almost to a man, the more intimate their 
dealings with Russia, the more they be- 
came convinced that dealing with Russia 
in the Western manner was impossible. 


During the appeasement and war years, 
this tightly knit little career group man- 
aged to survive all reorganizations of de- 
partmental policies and personnel. Stead- 
fastly they maintained the position that 
instead of suppressing news of Soviet acts 
in nations like Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Hungary, the State Department should 
have been urging publication to prepare 
the American people for a change in policy 
that they regarded as inevitable. 

Of the group, Kennan and six others 
stand out today in policy matters: 

Charles E. (Chip) Bohlen, special as- 
sistant to Marshall. 

Llewellyn E. Thompson Jr., chief of the 
Eastern European division. ; 

Francis B. Stevens, assistant chief of 
the Eastern European division. 

Loy Henderson, chief of the Near East- 
ern division. 

Elbridge Durbrow, counselor to the em- 
bassy in Moscow. 

Frederick Reinhardt, first secretary to 
the Embassy. 

Kennan, 43-year-old Milwaukee-born 
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Kremlin: Its occupants trapped “by their own contumacy”? 
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ing circumstances concerning the Soviet 
regime is that the men in the Kremlin 
have continued to be predominantly ab- 
sorbed with the struggle to secure and 
make absolute the power which they 
seized in November 1917 . . . For ideology 
taught them that the outside world was 
hostile and that it was their duty even- 
tually to overthrow the political forces 
beyond their borders . . . Their own ag- 
gressive intransigence with respect to the 
outside world . . . forced [them] to chas- 
tise the contumacy which they them- 
selves had provoked. 

Self-Made Enemies: It is an undeni- 
able privilege of every man to prove him- 
self right in the thesis that the world is 
his enemy; for if he reiterates it frequent- 
ly enough and makes it the background 
of his conduct he. is bound eventually 
to be right. 

Alibi for Dictatorship: No opposi- 
tion to [the Soviet leaders] can be offi- 
cially recognized as having any merit or 
justification whatsoever. Such opposition 
can flow, in theory, only from the hostile 
and incorrigible forces of dying capital- 
ism. As long as remnants of capitalism 
were officially recognized as existing in 
Russia, it was possible to place on them, 
as an internal element, part of the blame 
for the maintenance of a dictatorial form 
of society. But as these remnants were li- 
quidated . . . this justification fell away 
. . . It became necessary to justify the 
retention of the dictatorship by stressing 
the menace of capitalism abroad. 

Innate Antagonism: [The Russian 
concept] of the innate antagonism be- 
tween capitalism and Socialism . . . means 
that there can never be on Moscow’s side 
any sincere assumption of a community 
of aims between the Soviet Union and 
powers which are regarded as capitalist 
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Princetonian, served with William C. Bul- 
litt, first ambassador to Moscow, and drew 
tours of duty in Estonia, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Czechoslovakia, Austria, and Ger- 
many—all of which felt the pains of Com- 
munist infiltration or eventual outright 
seizure. A penetrating student of the Soviet 
Union and Communism, and nephew of 
George Kennan, famous authority on 
Czarist Russia, he writes learned disser- 
tations and lectures on the question which 
have increasingly helped shape policy. But, 
a dodger of the limelight, he is disturbed 
by the publicity which he is now receiving 
and would prefer to work in scholarly 
isolation. 


Bohlen, 42-year-old Harvard man, exerts 


influence ‘the equal in most respects of 
Kennan. He has attended every inter- 
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. . . If the Soviet Government occasion- 
ally sets its signature to documents which 
would indicate the contrary, this is to be 
regarded as a tactical maneuver permis- 
sible in dealing with the enemy (who is 
without honor) and should be taken in 
the spirit of caveat emptor. 

Russian Duplicity: From [this antag- 
onism] flow many of the phenomena 
which we ‘find disturbing in the Krem- 
lin’s conduct of foreign policy: the secre- 


International 


Firm but patient: Kennan... 


tiveness, the lack of frankness, the duplic- 
ity, the wary suspiciousness, and the 
basic unfriendliness of purpose. These 
phenomena are here to stay . . . When 
there is something the Russians want 
from us, one or the other of these fea- 
tures ... may be thrust temporarily into 
the background; and when that happens 
there will always be Americans who will 


national conference since 1943, and was 
President Roosevelt’s interpreter at Te- 
heran and Yalta, and Mr. Truman’s at 
Potsdam. But like Kennan, he shuns 
credit, preferring not to disturb the team- 
work which Durbrow, Thompson, Hender- 
son, Reinhardt, and others in the group 
maintain. 

The goal which they long sought—a 
full light on Soviet activities—plus the 
adoption of a policy which they regard as 
realistic has been achieved. Now they seek 
only to implement and maintain it with 
the self-effacement of good civil servants. 


Significance-—— 


Basically, there is little that is new in 
the X article or in the policy that it urges. 
Its importance lies in the fact that it (1) 


leap forward with gleeful announcements 
that “the Russians have changed,” and 
some who will even try to take credit for 
having brought about such “changes.” 
But we should not be misled by tactical 
maneuvers . . . These characteristics of 
Soviet policy . . . will be with us... 
until the internal nature of Soviet power 
is changed. 

Kremlin Infallibility: On the prin- 
ciple of infallibility [of the Kremlin] rests 
the iron discipline of the Communist 
party . . . Once a given party line has 
been laid down on a given issue of cur- 
rent policy, the whole Soviet government- 
al machine, including the mechanism of 
diplomacy, moves inexorably along the 
prescribed path, like a persistent toy au- 
tomobile wound up and headed in a giv- 
en direction, stopping only when it meets 
with some unanswerable force. 

Master’s Voice: [The Russians’] whole 
training has taught them to mistrust and 
discount the glib persuasiveness of the 
outside world. Like the white dog before 
the phonograph, they hear only the “mas- 
ter’s voice” . . . Thus the foreign repre- 
sentative cannot hope that his words will 
make any impression on them. The most 
that he can hope is that they will be 
transmitted to those at the top, who are 
capable of changing the party line. But 
even those are not likely to be swayed by 
any normal logic. 


No Hurry for Russia: We are going 
to continue for a long time to find the 
Russians difficult to deal with. It does 
not mean that they should be considered 
as embarked upon a do-or-die program to 
overthrow our society by a given date. 
The theory of the inevitability of the 
eventual fall of capitalism has the for- 
tunate connotation that there is no hurry 
about it .. . Thus the Kremlin has no 
compunction about retreating in the face 
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illuminates the reasons behind the Truman 
Doctrine and the Marshall plan, and (2) 
charts in fairly plain English the course 
that this country is likely to pursue for 
years to come. 

If correctly evaluated as a guidepost to 
the views of the policymakers in Washing- 
ton, it would appear to put this govern- 
ment in the position of demanding that 
Russia make the overwhelming bulk of 
concessions in the future where only a short 
two years ago we were making them. 

It also indicates that we regard the pos- 
sibility of agreements with Russia on ‘any 
major issue as unlikely, or, that if we get 
agreements, we would consider them un- 
trustworthy; in short, a policy that is as 
firm as the one maintained against Nasi 
Germany in the past decade. 
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of superior force. And being under the 
compulsion of no timetable, it does not 
get panicky under the necessity for such 
retreat. 

Keep Cool: The main element of any 
United States policy toward the Soviet 
Union must be that of a long-term, pa- 
tient, but firm and vigilant containment 
of Russian expansive tendencies . . . not 
sporadic acts which represent the mo- 
mentary whims of democratic opinion ... 
Such a policy has nothing to do with out- 
ward histrionics: with threats or bluster- 
ing or superfluous gestures of outward 
“toughness” . . . It is a sine qua non of 
successful dealing with Russia that the 
government in question should remain at 
all times cool and collected and that its 
demands on Russian policy should .. . 
leave the way open for a compliance not 
too detrimental to Russian prestige. 

Is Red Star Waning? Who can say 
with assurance that the strong light still 
cast by the Kremlin on the dissatisfied 
peoples of the western world is not the 
powerful afterglow of a constellation 
which is in actuality on the wane? This 
cannot be proved. And it cannot be dis- 
proved. But the possibility remains (and 
in the opinion of this writer it is a strong 
one) that Soviet power, like the capi- 
talist world of its conception, bears with- 
in it the seeds of its own decay, and that 
the sprouting of these seeds is well 
advanced. 

Rivals, Not Partners: The United 
States cannot expect in the foreseeable 
future to enjoy political intimacy with 
the Soviet regime. It must continue to re- 
gard the Soviet Union as a rival, not a 
partner in the political arena. It must con- 
tinue to expect that Soviet polictes will 
reflect no abstract love of peace and 
stability, no real faith in the possibility 
of a permanent happy. coexistence of the 





THE ECONOMY: 


60,000,000 Jobs 


Without fanfare or flourish, the United 
States last week passed a statistical mile- 
stone which only two years ago had been 
envisioned by postwar depression prophets 
—mostly in the left wing—as marking a 
millennium. The Census Bureau announced 
that employment in June topped 60,000,000. 


CONGRESS: 


Tax Tactics 


Judging by the Gallup Poll last week, 
President: Truman’s popularity — slipped 
noticeably during June:. (1) The percent- 
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—e Until Russia Is Forced to Cooperate or Collapse 


Socialist and capitalist worlds, but rather 
a cautious, persistent pressure toward the 
disruption and weakening of all rival in- 
fluence and rival power. 

Firm Containment: Russia, as op- 
posed to the’ western world in general, 
is still by far the weaker party . . . Soviet 
policy is highly flexible . . . Soviet society 
may well contain deficiencies which will 
eventually weaken its own total potential. 
This would of itself warrant the United 
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. and Bohlen help map a course 


States entering with reasonable confi- 
dence upon a policy of firm containment, 
designed to confront the Russians with 
unalterable counter-force at every point 
where they show signs of encroaching up- 
on the interests of a peaceful and stable 
world. 

Selling Democracy: In actuality the 
possibilities for American policy are by 


age of voters who approve the way the 
President is handling his job fell from 
57 to 54. (2) The percentage disapprov- 
ing rose from 25 to 33. (3) The percentage 
which would vote Democratic in a Presi- 
dential election today declined from 7 
to 55. (4) The percentage of Democrats 
favoring another term for Mr. Truman 
dropped from 79 to 71. 

To Republican strategists, the moral 
was obvious: Mr. Truman’s vetoes of the 
Knutson-Millikin tax-cut bill (upheld by 
two votes in the House) and of the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill (enacted over the 
veto) were politically unpopular. If the 
President had lost favor by vetoing one 
tax cut, they figured, he would lose more 
favor by vetoing a second. 

Last week Republican Congressional 
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no means limited to holding the line and 
hoping for the best . . . The United States 
can create among the peoples of the world 
generally the impression of a country 
which knows what it wants, which is cop- 
ing successfully with the problems of its 
internal life and with the responsibilities 
of a world power, and which has a spiti- 
itual vitality capable of holding its own 
among the major ideological currents of 
the time. To the extent that such an im- 
pression can be created and maintained, 
the aims of Russian Communism must 
appear sterile and quixotic, the hopes and 
enthusiasm of Moscow’s supporters must 
wane, and added strain must be imposed 
on the Kremlin’s foreign policies. 

American Offensive: It would be an 
exaggeration to say that American be- 
havior unassisted and alone could exer- 
cise a power of life and death over the 
Communist movement . . . the United 
States has it in its power to increase enor- 
mously the strains under which Soviet 
policy must operate, to force upon the 
Kremlin a far greater degree of modera- 
tion and circumspection than it has had 
to observe in recent years, and in this 
way to promote tendencies which must 
eventually find their outlet in either the 
break-up or the gradual mellowing of So- 
viet power. For no mystical, Messianic 
movement—and particularly not that of 
the Kremlin—can face frustration indefi- 
nitely without eventually adjusting itself 
in one way or another to the logic of that 
state of affairs. 

The Great Test: The issue of Soviet- 
American relations is in essence a test of 
the over-all worth of the United States as 
a nation among nations. To avoid destruc- 
tion the United States need only meas- 
ure up to its own best traditions and 
prove itself worthy of preservation as a 
great nation. 
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leaders proceeded to put the President on 
the spot again. They revived what Mr. 
Truman had referred to as “the wrong 
kind of tax reduction at the wrong time,” 
making only two alterations. The bill’s 
title was changed from HR 1 to HR 3950. 
Its effective date was delayed from 
July 1, 1947, to Jan. 1, 1948. As re- 
vised, HR 3950 passed the House of 
Representatives on Tuesday, July 8, by 
302 (including 32 Democrats who had 
voted to uphold Mr. Truman’s veto of 
the original bill) to 112. 

Whether or not Mr. Truman might 
consider Jan. 1 the “right time” for tax 
cuts, he still thought “the proposed reduc- 
tion of personal income taxes by 10.5 to 
30 per cent was not the “right kind.” He 
took the unusual step of telling his press 
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White House heir: Martin shakes with Halleck and Rayburn 


conference that he would veto HR 3950, 
even before the Senate passed it. 
Notwithstanding the President’s threat, 
the Senate on Monday, July 14, passed 
HR 3950 by a 60-32 vote. But although 
the House margin exceeded the two-thirds 
required to override a Presidential veto, 
the Senate’s tally fell two votes short. The 
GOP’s consolation: By proposing tax re- 
lief for 1948 now, it had kept Mr. Truman 
from beating them to the punch when 
Congress reconvenes in an election year. 


Contempt of a Communist 
To Eugene Dennis, general secretary of 
the Communist party, even jail was pref- 
erable to facing the House Committee on 
. Un-American Activities. Offered an oppor- 
tunity in Federal District Court in Wash- 
ington to purge himself of contempt of 
Congress by appearing before the commit- 
tee, Dennis last week refused, explaining 
that he represented the cause of American 
liberty. Unimpressed, Judge David A. 
Pine sentenced the Communist leader to 
one year in prison and fined him $1,000. 


RACIAL: 


South Carolina ‘Club’ 


When the Supreme Court early in 1944 
ruled that Negroes could not be excluded 
from Democratic party primaries, South 
Carolina Democrats thought they had a 
way out for themselves and their fellow 
Southerners, Repealing all state primary 
laws, they reorganized the party into what 
they deemed a private club, with the right 
to bar its membership to all but “white 
Democrats.” Last week, a Federal court 
in Charleston held that the dodge was 
illegal and that Negroes still were entitled 


to cast primary votes. The claim of South 
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Carolina Democrats that 
“material difference” in the party since 
1944 was, the judge ruled, “pure sophistry.” 


PRESIDENCY: 


Man in Line 


Joseph W. Martin Jr. was meant to be 
a face in the crowd. The stocky, rumpled 
Speaker of the House had long contended 
that he was as “plain as an old shoe” and 
“just one of the boys.” A shrewd political 
tactician beneath his great reserve and his 
experience of twelve terms in the House, 
Martin operated best in the jammed cau- 
cus room, the privacy of the GOP cloak- 
room, and in his own office. 

The spotlight he disliked so heartily 
showed a round-faced 62-year-old man with 
heavy eyebrows, genial blue eyes, and, al- 
ways, a black forelock dangling over his 
forehead. He was shy among strangers, an 
abstainer from alcohol and tobacco, and 
only a fair speechmaker whose twang be- 
trayed the Massachusetts Yankee. He was 
a confirmed bachelor, who loved baseball, 
reading (preferably political biographies) , 
and long, solitary walks in the rain. 

Last Thursday, July 10, as the House 
began two hours of legalistic debate on a 
bill titled S. 564, Speaker Martin unob- 
trusively stepped down from the rostrum, 
handed the gavel to Majority Leader 


‘Charles Halleck, and departed from the 


chamber. When he returned four hours 
later from his office where he had been 
catching up with correspondence, only a 
signature and a heartbeat separated Joe 
Martin from the Presidency of the United 
States, 


During his graceful withdrawal, the 
House had passed, 365 to 11, the succes- 


sion bill, which makes the House Speak- 


er next in line for the Presidency in the 
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event the Vice Presidency is vacant. Al- 
ready passed by the Senate on June 27, 
the bill marked the first change in the suc- 
cession statutes since 1886, when the line 
of succession was drawn—after the Presi- 
dent and Vice President—through the 
members of the Cabinet in the order their 
departments had been crezted. 

President Truman’s signature to the bill 
would be routine, since he himself had ad- 
vanced the idea three times, once even 
after the Republicans won control of the 
Speakership last November. But Joe Mar- 
tin, more in the spotlight than ever, hur- 
riedly told newsmen he wished President 
Truman “the best of health.” His position: 
“T don’t want to be President.” 


PEOPLE: 


Capitol Gunman 


The thin man looked like any number 
of the tourists visiting the Capitol last 
Saturday, July 12. He was middle-aged, 
with steel-rimmed spectacles and carefully 
combed gray hair. But his clothes were 
flamboyantly out of pattern—blue coat, 
tan trousers, blue shirt, and purple tie. 
In his lapel he wore a first world war dis- 
charge button. He stood for a while in the 
cool rotunda underneath the Senate Of- 
fice Building, where the monorail subway 
picks up passengers for the short trip 
to the Capitol a block away. With a quick 
gesture, he felt for the bulge under his 
shoulder, reached his hand _ inside his 
shirt, and drew out a long-barreled pistol. 

His quarry—a strapping, silver-haired 
man accompanied by a Senate clerk—was 
ahead of him. The thin man waited until 
the two were just about to board the car. 
Then he fired. The .22-caliber bullet 
cracked into the wall above the tall man’s 
silver hair. He and hisscompanion glanced 
back, then ran and leaped aboard the car 
as it nioved away. . 

The thin man broke open the pistol an 
crammed another shell into the chamber. 
When the subway car was 150 feet away, 
he fired again. But the two men had 
ducked behind the car seats. Again the 
bullet missed, glancing into a pipe along 
the wall. The thin man watched the car 
disappear around a turn; then, his face 
twisted into a grin, he put away his pistol. 

Deadly Refresher: A few minutes 
later, the Senate chamber, ostensibly dis- 
cussing the tax bill, buzzed with the news: 
Sen. John W. Bricker, the tall, silver-haired 
Ohio Republican and 1944 Vice Presiden- 


tial nominee, had been a target for an 
assassin’s bullets. Bricker shrugged off the 
incident. “I thought they were blank car- 
tridges,” he said. He had recognized his 
assailant as a former Capitol policeman 
who had annoyed Bricker recently over 
some fancied wrongs. The Senator regard- 
ed the man as “a little off.” 


Within three hours, Washington police 
arrested William L. Kaiser, 49, in the 
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lobby of his estranged wife’s apartment. 
In a shoulder holster, they found a .22- 
caliber, single-shot target pistol; in his 
pocket, eight bullets. Smiling and calm, 
Kaiser refused to explain his action. His 
sole comment: “I was just trying to re- 
fresh his memory.” 


LABOR: 


Everybody’s Gag 


AFL and CIO attorneys had steadfastly 
insisted that Section $04 of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which prohibits dues-sup- 
ported union newspapers from comment- 
ing on national elections, was unconstitu- 
tional. Sen. Robert A. Taft had stead- 
fastly insisted that it wasn’t. The section 
did not limit freedom of the press, he 
asserted. It did not apply to daily papers 
of genéral circulation, nor would it apply 
to union papers if they gained their reve- 
nue from voluntary subscriptions. Its sole 
object was to prevent unions from using 
the dues collected from their members as 
campaign slush funds. 

Last Friday, July 11, only three weeks 
after enactment of the law, Taft changed 
his mind. While Philip Murray, president 
of the CIO, was preparing to challenge the 
union gag with an open letter in The CIO 
News calling for the election of Magistrate 
Edward A. Garmatz, Baltimore Democrat, 
to fill the Congressional seat vacated when 
Rep. Thomas D’Alesandro Jr. became 
mayor, the Ohio Republican conceded that 
Section 304 contained “dangers.” 

He declared that he now favored re- 
moving the gag, as Democrat Carl A. 
Hatch of New Mexico and Republican 
George D. Aiken of Vermont had jointly 
proposed in the Senate. 

The reason for his change of heart: a 
preliminary finding by the Justice Depart- 
ment that Section 304, since it applied to 
corporations as well as labor unions, lim- 
ited the freedom of all corporatively owned 
newspapers. That meant practically the 
entire American press. 


Give or Else 


Traditionally, organized labor has al- 
ways sought to reward its friends and 
punish its enemies; but frequently in the 
past the AFL and CIO have differed on 


who labor’s enemies were. During the 1946 _ 


campaign, the AFL remained icily aloof, 
while the CIO’s Political Action Commit- 


tee bustled from door to door to support 
78 congressmen whose voting records it 
rated perfect, and to oppose 132 others 
who invariably had voted “wrong.” The 
dismal result: of the CIO’s friends, 42 
were beaten; of its enemies, 108 won. 
Last week, the AFL and CIO were in 
bitter, determined agreement. They ear- 


marked for defeat in 1948 every congress- 


_man who had voted for the Taft-Hartley 


bill. The CIO went even farther. It re- 
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solved also to oppose every congressman 
who had disagreed with its stand on 
prices, rent controls, the wage-hour act, 
housing, and other social and economic 
legislation. 

Although the Taft-Hartley Act specifi- 
cally forbids labor to use money collected 
in dues for political action, whether it also 
prohibits the expenditure of voluntary 
contributions is questionable. But both 


organizations were confident they could. 


raise enough through voluntary contribu- 
tions. Declaring that 340,000 CIO mem- 
bers had contributed to the PAC’s cam- 
paign fund last year, Jack Kroll, director, 
asserted that next year the contribution 
drive “will be intensified.” And with it, 
said Philip Murray, CIO president, would 
be “the most highly concentrated registra- 
tion drive ever undertaken in American 
history.” 


Variations on a Theme 


His early training as a trumpet player 
stood James Caesar Petrillo in good stead 
last week. In two consecutive appearances 
before a House Labor subcommittee in- 
vestigating labor racketeering, the diminu- 
tive and paunchy president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians (AFL) 
showed that he still could keep a stiff 
upper lip and blow sweet and low. 

His tune: He wasn’t mad at anybody— 
not at Congress which had passed the Lea 
“Anti-Petrillo” Act and the Taft-Hartley 
law. Not even at Rep. Carroll Kearns, 
the. Pennsylvania Republican who was 
committee chairman, a former music 
teacher and vocalist who still held a card 
in Petrillo’s 216,000-member union. 

Music’s Little Caesar could be as mellow 
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as a cello and as fit as a fiddle. With gay 

aplomb that reached right down to his two- 

tone shoes, he repeated his previous threats 

to ban all recordings by AFM members 

after Dec. 31 and all network musical 

broadcasts after Feb. 1, when present con- 

tracts expire. Mostly, however, the man 

who added a P to music’s immortal three 

B’s—Bach, Beethoven, and Brahms—dis- 

coursed pleasantly and easily on a variety 

of topics: The gamut: 

> Economic Trends: “Right now cafés are 

losing money, the orchestras are going. 

Hotels are losing money, the orchestras 

are going. Theaters are losing money, the 

orchestras are going. In one year, 50 per 

cent of the men will be on the streets.” 

> Labor Unions: A few years ago, a New 

York elevator strike stranded Petrillo on 

the 34th floor of a building. “I hadda 

walk down 34 stories,” he said. “I was 

mad at that union.” 

> Transportation: “If [the radio networks] 
want to broadcast Harry James, let them 
bring Harry James to each station.” 

> Manners and Morals: “We used to have 
a band playing in front of a hearse; now’ 
there is a record under the hearse. Not 
only funerals, but weddings. People are 
now getting married to a record in a juke ' 
box.” 

> Anthropology: “Do you think Edison 
was doing a disservice to humanity when 
he invented the phonograph?” Rep. O. 
Clark Fisher, Texas Democrat, asked. 
Petrillo replied: “Not to humanity, but to 
musicians. And that brings up another 
point. I think musicians are human, too.” 
> High Finance: The AFM might make its 
own recordings next year, Petrillo threat- 
ened. “You have never heard of ‘venture 
capital’,” Representative Kearns com- 
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Petrillo: Even Kearns can’t make him mad, but oh those elevators! 
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mented. Petrillo: “Who?” Kearns: “Ven- 
ture capital.” Petrillo: “Is that Shakes- 
peare?” 

> Biology: “Gotta get rid of these anti- 
labor germs,” said Petrillo (after shaking 
hands with Kearns) . 

> Metaphysics: “I’m not an angel, I lost 
my wings a long time ago.” 

P Youth: (Announcing he would “work 
out a deal” with educators over music 
broadcasts by school children) “I come 
from the amateur class myself.” 

> Ethics: “If everybody is on the square 
it is all right, but you will always find 
little chiselers somewhere along the line, 
who want to make an extra buck.” 

> National Defense: Petrillo: “Is there any 
chance of unionizing the United States 
Army band?” Rep. Graham A. Barden, 
North Carolina Democrat: “If you ever 
do, I hope the Provost Marshal picks you 
up.” Petrillo: “You don’t have to hope; I 
think he would be right here on a bicycle.” 
> The Presidency: “What are we going to 
do about President Truman? He plays the 
piano.” 

> Charm: Barden: “I am beginning to 
believe you are a pretty human fellow.” 
Petrillo: “You ought to hear me tell some 
stories at the bar. Did you hear the story 
of the fleas?” 

After two days of comedy, the commit- 
tee adjourned for 60 days amid charges by 
Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr., chairman of the 
full Labor Committee, that prominent wit- 
nesses against Petrillo were “taking a run- 
out powder.” It was none too soon. Last 
Thursday, July 10, Mr. P. became eligible 
to discuss a new subject: Fashions. The 
Mayfair Magazine Fashion Guild named 
its selections of the ten best-dressed men 
of the 1947 summer season. One of the 
ten: James Caesar Petrillo. 
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POLITICS: 


Dewey Haymaking 


The venerable five-story St. James Ho- 
tel (“$1.00 Up”) in Sapulpa, Okla., had 
primped for days for last week’s occasion. 
It had rented spick-and-span uniforms for 
its bellboys and waitresses. It had _ bor- 
rowed twin beds from Wilson Brothers 
Furniture Co. just to please its celebrities. 
Even the Sapulpa Herald had swallowed 
its Democratic pride and asked the town’s 
12,249 cattle shippers, oilworkers, glass- 
makers, and plain people to “cut the weeds, 
hoe the flower beds, trim up the lawns .. . 
do a bit of civic house cleaning.” 

It wasn’t every day that a Presidential 
candidate came to town. Not that Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York had offi- 
cially applied for Harry S. Truman’s job. 
He was simply bringing his wife and two 
sons on a “nonpolitical” vacation visit to 
see Mrs. Dewey’s father, Orlo T. Hutt, re- 
tired Frisco railroad brakeman, and her 
mother. Because the Hutts’ modest five- 
room cottage couldn’t house them all, the 
Deweys were staying at the St. James. 

From the time the Hutts and Sapulpa’s 
mayor, one X. Jones, met the Deweys at 
the sooty freight depot on Sunday, July 6, 
the 1944 GOP nominee kept his public 
activities on the nonpolitical, social side. 
Even these were pretty formal. Despite 
the summer heat, the New York governor 
never once loosed his necktie and only oc- 
casionally removed his coat. He went every- 
where in’ the big Buick with the mirror- 
like polish and No. 1 license lent by Roy J. 
Turner, Oklahoma’s Democratic governor. 

Right Foot Forward: Himself an 
Episcopalian, Dewey drove at once to 
services at the imposing First Methodist 
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... The governor says: “I’m just relaxing and having a good time”... 


Dewey and parents-in-law . .. 


Church. Alighting, he lined up with his 
family. When he advanced his right foot. 
his wife and sons did likewise. In step. they 
marched into the church, with 14-vear-old 
Thomas ©. Jr., towering over his 5-foot 
8-inch father. The Rev. Thomas B  ! alley 
prayed for everyone, “including every Tom. 
Dick, and Harry.” Who Tom and Harry 
were was obvious. Dick was unidentified. 

The pastor prefaced his sermon: “Greet- 
ings to Honorable Thomas E. Dewey.” 
Then he told a story: “There was a man 
who was being prosecuted for a crime. 
who was known as Colonel. The trial law- 
yer... said: ‘Just what does that word 
Colonel mean?’ In answer the accused said: 
‘The word Colonel in front of my name is 
very similar to the word Honorable in 
front of your name. It doesn’t mean a 
thing.’ ” 

Throughout their stay, the Deweys were 
not exactly féted by Sapulpa’s townsfolk. 
Normally neighborly, Sapulpans generally 
stayed at a discreet distance, feeling that 
Frances Hutt Dewey, for a Sapulpa girl, 
had been pretty aloof during earlier visits 
in 1940 and 1944. While the Deweys were 
eating at a local restaurant, one regular cus- 
tomer looked at the menu and protested: 
“What’s happened to your prices?” A wait- 
ress shushed him: “That menu’s for the 
Deweys. Regular prices go for you.” 

Whenever the Deweys walked along Sa- 
pulpa’s streets, they were preceded and fol- 
lowed by State Troopers. One bystander 
remarked: “We’ve never been known to 
shoot a governor in Oklahoma.” 

Making Hay: What fascinated Dewey 
as much as anything around Sapulpa was 
an automatic hay-bale loader. Stopping to 
examine it, he said he needed something 
like it for his own farm at Pawling, N. Y. 
He also could have used such a machine 
for the political if not social hay he was 
making with Republican leaders from three 
Southern states: 
> Oklahoma: Lew Wentz, GOP national 
committeeman and multimillionaire oil- 
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... “A nonpolitical vacation”? ... 


man, promised Dewey his “wholehearted” 
support, and the bulk of Oklahoma’s 23 
convention votes. However, Sen. E. H. 
Moore’s rival Republican faction pro- 
tested. A Moore man, State Chairman 
Carl Morgan declared: “It would be high- 
ly presumptuous for me to attempt to 
pledge the party’s support a year in ad- 
vance.” 

> Texas: George C. Hopkins, GOP state 
chairman, drove the 600-mile round trip 
between Dallas and Sapulpa for a 90-min- 
ute conference. He assured the New York- 
er that GOP voters in Texas were defi- 
nitely pro-Dewey. One hitch: Col. R. B. 
Creager, GOP national committeeman who 
traditionally controls the delegation, is an 
old-time booster of Sen. Robert A. Taft. 

> Arkansas: William T. Mills, most re- 
cent GOP candidate for governor in a state 
which hasn’t had a Republican governor 
since carpet-bagging days, emerged from 
Dewey’s room beaming: “I’ve talked with 
the next President.” He said “it could be 
arranged” for Dewey to win his state’s 
thirteen convention votes, but it would 
“require some maneuvering.” 

Blandly, Dewey summed up ‘his four 
days in Sapulpa: “I’m just relaxing and 
having a good time.” 

Cleaning Heuse: Entraining for Kan- 
sas City, Dewey proceeded to relax by 
making platform appearances before cheer- 
ing throngs of well-wishers at every stop. 
At Independence, he asked: “Where are 
we—Independence, Mo. [President Tru- 
man’s home town] or Independence, Kans. 
[Alf M. Landon’s former home]?” The 
crowd yelled: “Kansas.” Dewey countered: 
“Then we don’t have to worry much about 
the Democrats here.” 

A voice from the crowd: “Only got three 
of them.” 

The New York governor: “Well, keep 
them as a means of giving you incentive at 
election time.” 

In Kansas City, Dewey just about aban- 
doned his nonpolitical pose. He even set up 
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shop in the penthouse suite of the Hotel 
Muehlebach (“Discriminating Travelers 
Choose . . .”) which serves as Mr. Tru- 
man’s Little White House. “Clean House 
With Dewey” buttons bedecked the lapels 
of Barak T. Mattingly, GOP national com- 
mitteeman from Missouri, and Harry 
Darby, who holds the same job for Kansas. 
Recalling that Kansas backed Dewey for 
the 1940 and 1944 nominations, Darby 
said: “The governor is even more popular 
today.” These words barely left the door 
open for a possible switch to Gen. Dwight 
D. Eisenhower as a favorite son. 

At a stag breakfast, an off-the-record 
question hour, a big luncheon, a formal re- 
ception, and a private dinner last Thurs- 
day, Dewey was greeted by about every 
important GOP politician from Missouri 
and Kansas save Landon, who recently 
visited Dewey at Pawling. 

Dewey’s breakfast talk set the mood. 
Joking about his “quiet peaceful vacation 
trip,” he declared: “To my utter amaze- 
ment my sons have seen more Republican 
politicians since this trip began than they 
had in their whole lives in Albany and New 
York.” Recalling that he had once told a 
pre-breakfast gathering in a small Nevada 
town that he was glad to see them, he 
jested: “That just shows the depths of 
hypocrisy .to which political life will send 
a man.” 

Then, brandishing a framed membership 
card in the Missouri Republican Club, 
Dewey noted that it was inscribed: “Or- 
ganized 50 years ago for good government.” 
With a nod to Jim Pendergast’s notorious 
Jackson Democratic Club, of which Mr. 
Truman is still a dues-paying member, 
Dewey became frankly political: “As I 
recall it took 43 of those years to get that 
good government in Kansas City. It sim- 
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ply proves that patience and perseverance 
will triumph, even in politics.” 

If any politician had showed patience 
and perseverance, it was Thomas E. Dew- 
ey, who had been running for President 
since 1938. By the time he ended last 
week’s nonpolitical politicking and _pro- 
ceeded to the State Governers’ Conference 
in Salt Lake City, he was undoubtedly far 
in the lead of any Republican rival for the 
1948 nomination. Two possible clouds on 
the horizon: Henry A. Wallace’s threat of 
a third party, which might convince GOP 
leaders that they could win with just about 
any Republican, and the enigma of Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. 


FCC: 


Pearson’s Communication 


The charge made by Drew Pearson, 
syndicated columnist and radio broad- 
caster, was the kind that would horrify 
most people. Its substance: Rep. Robert 
F. Jones, the Ohio Republican, recently 
neminated by President Truman for mem- 
bership on the Federal Communications 
Commission, had been a member of the 
Black Legion, an organization of black- 
hooded night riders who lashed and even 
murdered men and women they didn’t 
like back in the middle ’30s. Jones strongly 
denied that he ever belonged to the Black . 


.Legion; in fact, he maintained, he sent 


some of its members to jail when he was 
an Allen County, Ohio, prosecuting at- 
torney. 

Last Thursday, July 10, the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, consider- 
ing Jones’s fitness for the FCC post, ex- 
amined the testimony of witnesses Pearson 
had relied upon to prove his widely aired 


Jack Doudican Photos 


... Yet it doesn’t mean he can’t bale a little political hay, too 
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charges. The witnesses turned out to be: 
> Virgil H. (Bert) Effinger, 74, former 
head of the Lima, Ohio, Black Legion, 
who had made affidavits both ways—stat- 
ing that Jones was and was not a member 
of the terrorist band. He told the com- 
mittee he couldn’t remember which was 
right because “my memory hasn’t been so 
good in the last two years.” Effinger 
couldn’t even recall whether he had come 
to Washington by bus or automobile. 
Actually, he had come by train. Nor could 
he recall that Jones, when county attorney, 
had actually sent him to jail for contempt 
of court. Effinger felt happiest when he 
posed for photographers chewing a_ big 
quid of tobacco and holding a cuspidor 
in his hand. 

> Glenn E. Webb, an official of the 
Lima local of the United Electrical 
Workers (CIO), distinctly recalled 
having sworn Jones in as a Black 
Legiou member in 1934 or 1935. 
Webb also remembered, when re- 
minded by committee members, that 
he once forged nineteen payroll 
checks while an employe of the Lima 
Cord, Sole & Heel Co. 

> Frank A. Barber, $25-a-month po- 
lice chief at Beaverdam, Ohio (pop- 
“ation: 500), remembered Jones’s 
swearing in. Barber also admitted a 
record of six arrests, including one 
for “shooting a guy,” and a term in 
the Toledo State Hospital for the 
Insane. Yes, he had appeared on 
Pearson’s radio program: “They give 
me a piece of paper to read and I 
read it.” 

> Joseph Emmons, executive direc- 
tor of the Lima CIO council and 
local head of the UEW, said he 
joined the Black Legion in 1938 “to 
expose it.” It was he, it developed, 
who suggested the Black Legion an- 
ele to Pearson. “The story emanated 
from the CIO office,” Emmons said, 
because he considered Jones “against 
labor.” 

In rebuttal, Jones presented a 
group of Lima citizens of varying 
races and creeds. All of them agreed that 
he had been known as an anti-Klan, anti- 
Black Legion public official. 

There was another angle to the accusa- 
tion: Pearson, with his former column- 
writing partner, Robert S. Allen, had sub- 
utitted an application to the FCC for the 
5).000-watt wave length of Station 
\, BAL, Hearst-owned Baltimore outlet. 
Pearson told the committee he couldn’t 
expect a fair hearing from “a Black Legion- 
naire like Jones.” Jones’s opinion: Pearson 
ovviously expected to get the vote of Ray 
C. Wakefield, the commissioner whose 
nomination for reappointment was with- 
drawn by the President to make way for 
Jones. 

Unanimously, the committee recom- 
mended that Jones be confirmed. The next 
day, Friday, the Senate concurred. 
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AMERICA: 


To Bring Them Home 


Two groups of workmen crossed paths 
last week in one of the buildings of the 
Lake City Arsenal, east of Independence, 
Mo. One group moved out machinery 
which, during the war, had run night and 
day turning out .30-caliber bullets for 
American troops in combat. The other 
group installed new machinery which by 
Aug. 1 would put the plant back into 
production. The new product: seamless 
steel caskets which will be used in return- 
ing the bodies of American war dead from 
overseas cemeteries. 


Broken Saucers 


Whence the flying saucers had come, no 
one knew last week and few cared. Saucer- 
eyed scientists blamed the whirling phe- 
nomena on (1) optical illusions, followed 
by (2) mass suggestion. As quickly as they 
had arrived, the saucers disappeared into 
the limbo of all good hot-weather head- 
lines. wees 

A few disk-shaped shadows lingered, 
however. A Nashville radio station played 
the “Flying Saucer Blues.” A Chicago tav- 
ern advertised a Flying Disk cocktail: 
“After one, you see a saucer; after two, 
you see several saucers flying in forma- 
tion; after three, the saucers appear in 
full color; after four, the saucers disgorge 
a horde of Martians who proceed to at- 
tack you.” 


opean 


Pearson: The evidence he leaned on collapsed 


Disks had been sighted in other coun- 
tries, notably Japan, Holland, and Aus- 
tralia. In Norway; some people saw a 
mirage—a South Sea island complete with 
palm trees, blue lagoon, and sandy beach. 
In the United States, however, only a few 
disk-shaped shadows lingered. 


ATOMIC ENERGY: 


Security vs. Civilians 


Now that Russia had clearly, and per- 
haps irrevocably, broken with the Western 
World, the question was more vital than 
ever before: How safe was the atom 
bomb? The answer that blazed from the 
front page of The New York Sun on 
July 9 hardly was reassuring: “Atom 
Bomb Secrets Stolen From Plant at 
Oak Ridge.” Nor did the story under 
the blinding eight-column headline 
make calming hot-weather reading. 

If The Sun’s Washington corres- 
pondent, Edward Nellor, was right, 
unknown foreign agents, presumably 
Russian, had made off from the 
Tennessee atomic-energy plant with 
documents of such vital importance 
that, should they reach Moscow, 
Stalin’s nuclear physicists would 
know almost everything they needed 
to know about the bomb. 

Inflammatory as The Sun’s story 
was, it generated more heat than 
light, and America’s most pressing 
security question remained debat- 
able. Sen. Bourke B. Hickenlooper, 
Iowa Republican and chi.irman of 
the Joint Congressional Atomic 
Energy Committee, flared up in- 
stantly. Vehemently denying The 
Sun report, he declared: “My com- 
mittee has . . . no reason to believe 
that important, highly classified, 
secret documents have been stolen.” 
At the White House, President 
Truman was equally certain that 
America’s atomic-energy secret was 
safe. 

However, David E. Lilienthal’s 
comment was cryptic. The chairman of 
the Atomic Energy Commission asserted: 
“Nothing of importance has been taken 
from Oak Ridge.” He did not deny that 
documents were missing. 

Among Their Souvenirs: In denying 
The Sun story, moreover, Hickenlooper 
made one startling admission—that in 
March 1946, two Army sergeants working 
at the Los Alamos, N. M., atomic-energy 
installation had taken several top-secret 
documents with them when they left for 
separation. The men had since been ap- 
prehended by the FBI and questioned. 
All the documents were recovered and the 
ex-GI’s released. Hickenlooper explained 
that Justice Department officials were con- 
vinced they wanted the documents only 
as souvenirs. 


Nellor’s story had frankly been calcu- 
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How to make it a cool 90 in the shade 


HE way to do it is to mix vour- 
Veet a Four Roses Mint Julep. 
For, on a sultry summer's day, 
there’s nothing quite so cooling 
and refreshing as the frosty, mint- 
fragrant perfection of this noble 
drink. 

Four Roses, famed as the perfect 
Julep whiskey, gives a Mint Julep 
a distinctive, flavorful magnifi- 
cence such as vou ve never known! 
Tow to make the perfect Mint Julep 


Take a few sprigs of fresh, tender 


mint. Cover with powdered sugar 
and enough water to dissolve 
sugar. Crush the mint (or simply 
stir it). Place the mixture in tall 
glass and fill with shaved ice. 
Then pour in that matchless 
Four Roses until glass is brim- 
ming. Garnish with mint and let 
stand till frost forms thick. 


Fine Blended Whiskey—90.5 proof, 
409% straight whiskies 5 years or more 
old, 60% grain neutral spirits. 


FOUR 
ROSES 


— 


we Syiats 


AMERICA’S MOST 
FAMOUS BOUQUET 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, 


New York City. 








Alot has happened—since you last 
bought an automobile. And it’s all 
600.” (not bolted together)—a single unit 


happened here in the Nash “ 


Just take the wheel_and watch. The 


road starts flying backwards. 
Look-! 


The curves straighten out and 


bumps unwrinkle up ahead. The hills 
lie down and the stuffy day turns 


sparkling fresh. 


and noise-making joints. 


\ 








body and frame, free of dead weight 


New, easier steering is here . . . and 
coil springing on all four wheels... 
the new soundproofing... and the 


Look—your speedometer shows Convertible Bed equipment. Just 


you're getting an incredible 25 to 30 
miles on a gallon of gas at moderate 
highway speed! 
Hey-what'’s happened anyway? 
This car is built a new way. Welded 


yawn ... and so-o to bed! 


Is it any wonder the swing today 
is to Nash? Smart people /ike this new 
kind of car—and the new kind of 
solid, friendly dealer who sells it. See 
him today about the brilliant new Nash 


*“600"’ and the Nash Ambassador. 


famous Nash Weather-Eye automatic ) 
“Conditioned Air’? System! And a You ll be ahead 


Nash can even sleep you tonight with 


with 


Nash Motors Division, Nash-Kelvinator Corp., Detroit 
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lated to smoke out five bills affecting the 
nation’s civilian atomic-energy setup, 
which had been held up by Hickenlooper’s 


= committee. 


The Sun correspondent unfavorably 
contrasted the FBI agents who are now 
guarding Oak Ridge with the Army coun- 
terespionage specialists who guarded it 
during the war, charging the FBI with 
“startling laxity.” He declared that his 


| disclosures would blast the atomic-energy 


setup into total reorganization, unmis- 
takably indicating that he meant the re- 
turn of military control. 

Hickenlooper demonstrated that he, too, 
could play at that game. For, if Nellor’s 
charges embarrassed the Lilienthal com- 
mission, Hickenlooper’s admission was de- 
signed to bolster it, and to scotch the 
agitation for military control. The Iowa 
Republican italicized the fact that when 
the Los Alamos thefts occurred, atomic- 
energy installations were under War De- 
partment supervision. He emphasized that 
it was the civilian Lilienthal commission 
which first discovered the documents were 
missing, and that it was the FBI which 
recovered them. 

Confusion Confounded: Just in case 
anyone missed Hickenlooper’s point, news- 
papers as partial to civilian supervision of 
atomic energy as The Sun was opposed, 
burst forth with angry charges. The New 
York Post and PM both hinted that War 
Department circles had inspired the story 
to discredit civilian security control. But 
that, too, appeared to be a bad guess. 

More likely: Nellor’s exclusive had prob- 
ably come from someone within the Joint 
Congressional Atomic Energy Committee 
who opposed Hickenlooper’s pro-civilian 
position. 

Although Nellor himself denied it, there 
was some speculation that whoever had 
given him the story had confused the ad- 
mitted Los Alamos theft with the alleged 
Oak Ridge one. Three months before, 
during the debate over his confirmation as 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commis- 


sion, Lilienthal had told the Joint Con- . 


gressional Atomic Energy Committee in 
closed session about the Los Alamos affair. 
In three months, congressmen’s memories 
could become vague and garbled. 
Whatever the real facts were, The Sun’s 
story did have two positive effects: 
> The two ex-sergeants, Alexander von der 
Luft, Princeton University student of 
Mount Lebanon, Pa., and Earnest D. Wal- 
lis, Chicago photographer, were arrested. 
The Justice Department, which had previ- 
ously hesitated to prosecute them because 
it feared the secret documents and photo- 
gtaphs they had taken might be disclosed 
m open court, was reported to have de- 
cided it was necessary to punish them to 
discourage others from doing the same 
thing. 
> Hickenlooper announced that his com- 
mittee hoped to double its staff assigned 
to study ways of protecting the ‘A’ bomb. 
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Farley on Roosevelt 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


AMES A. Fartey’s excellent memory 

is fortified by the notes which he 
found time to dictate even during his 
busiest days in Washington. His testi- 
mony as to fact is as reliable as any 
historian* could wish. His intensely in- 
teresting series in Collier’s on his break 
with Roosevelt contains much hitherto 
unpublished detail, some of 
it new even to the friends in 
whom he confided during the 
years in which he and Roose- 
velt were drifting apart. 

The new detail, however, 
reveals no previously un- 
known cause for the dissolu- 
tion of one of the most suc- 
cessful and celebrated part- 
nerships of our recent po- 
litical history. In checking 
back on some of my own notes and 
writings during that period I find that 
I reported in July 1938 that “a gradual 
change in relationship between them is 
recognized by the friends of both, even 
though it is not admitted by either 
principal.” 

Thereafter appeared almost month- 
ly accounts of the deterioration of their 
relationship, until in July 1939 I re- 
ported that it had “reached the break- 
ing point.” 


HE root of the trouble was not the 

third term. It was the succession to 
Roosevelt. The President wanted to 
hand-pick his successor, and he wanted 
him to be a New Dealer. 

As early as the spring of 1938, Jim 
Farley was making it clear that he 
would not help Mr. Roosevelt to 
nominate a “ninety-day Democrat.” He 
knew and said that the nominee would 
have to be a man whom Mr. Roosevelt 
could not refuse to support. But be- 
tween such a man and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
first, second, or third choice there could 
be a vast difference. Mr. Roosevelt, for 
example, could not have withheld his 
support from Cordell Hull or Jim Farley 
if either of them had been nominated. 

As to the third term, Mr. Farley, 
while opposed to it in principle, told 
more than one person, including this 
correspondent, in 1938 and early 1939, 
that if Mr. Roosevelt wanted a third 
term he would help him to get it. He 
made it plain, however, that he would 
not be a party to a “draft.” 

Jim Farley had gone along loyally 





with F.D.R.’s attempt to enlarge the 
Supreme Court. He had balked at a 
wholesale purge in 1938, although he 
had joined in the unsuccessful effort to 
defeat Senator Tydings. The New Deal- 
ers around the White House went out 
of their way to stimulate the Presi- 
dent’s distrust of the national chair- 
man. A score of incidents 
aggrieved Big Jim, quite jus- 
tifiably. I felt at the time 
that these were more respon- 
sible than any disagreement 
in principle for the serious- 
ness of the breach. 

The national chairman’s 
opposition to the nomination 
of a New Dealer in 1940 need 
not have caused a break. Mr. 
Roosevelt came to realize 
that he could not nominate a New 
Deal successor. 

The New Dealers had begun to beat 
the drums for a third term in 1938, and 
they beat them harder as it became evi- 
dent that none of their group could be 
nominated for the Presidency. But the 
bulk of the evidence indicates that until 
the war broke out Mr. Roosevelt re- 
garded the third-term boom chiefly as 
a means of retaining control of the 
Democratic party. 

It was not until the 1940 convention, 
then, that he seemed to begin to con- 
sider the idea of a third term seriously. 
His conversations with many of his 
friends and aides indicated an uncer- 
tain mind on this subject until a late 
date. In early 1940 he was telling them 
that he would not run unless there were 
a “real emergency,” such as a success- 
ful Nazi invasion of the West. In March 
1940, he was talking of Cordell Hull as 


SE. Gs 


_ probably the man best qual fied to suc- 


ceed him among those who could be 
nominated and elected. 


pon’? believe any one knows when 

F.D.R. made up his mind. Some 
of his close friends think that it was 
not until France was clearly doomed 
and Britain, our only remaining out- 
post on the Atlantic side, stood in 
peril. This background of world crisis 
is sketchy in Jim Farley’s articles. 
And, it seemed to me, it did not have 
much, if any, influence on his think- 
ing at the time. By then his friendship 
with Mr. Roosevelt had disintegrated 
beyond repair. 
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ONE WORLD: 


UNITED NATIONS 








Division at Lake Success 


Nowhere did the prospective division of 
the world into two parts strike home as 
it did at the heart of One World, the 
United Nations. Kathleen Harriman of 
NeEwsweEEk’s staff gives this report of how 
close failure seemed at Lake Success. 


Not even the hammers of repairmen 
could drown out the prophets of gloom last 
week. British, American, and some other 
delegations have begun to talk about going 
ahead with or without the Russians. This 
may cause Russia and her satellites to 
withdraw from the UN. The risk is ac- 
cepted. The crisis, if it comes, will prob- 
ably develop during the 55-nation Gen- 
eral Assembly meeting in September. 

For example, the American proposal for 
a United Nations commission to safeguard 
the Greek frontier with its Balkan neigh- 
bors—Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and Albania— 
is now under discussion. The Russians may 
simply abstain from voting on the proposal 
or they may veto it. If and when all 
courses under the UN are exhausted, the 
Anglo-Americans intend to go ahead and 
form a sort of “international council” with- 
out the Russians and set it up in Greece. 


NORWAY: 


Unpopularity Poll 


Last week, the editors of a Norwegian 
weekly conducted a private poll to deter- 
mine the most unpopular of their coun- 
trymen, excluding quislings. Two ladies 
won hands down: Sonja Henie and Kirsten 
Flagstad. Also-ran: UN Secretary General 
Trygve Lie. Norwegians rightly or wrongly 
blame Lie for promising bases in Spits- 
bergen to Russia. 


GREECE: 
Greek Meets Greek 


The Greeks didn’t know whether to 
prepare for a celebration or a funeral. 
Dwight P. Griswold, American aid ad- 
ministrator, was on the way from Wash- 
ington in President Truman’s new plane 
(now called the Independence instead of 
the Sacred Cow). He deserved a celebra- 
tion for as he left some $35,000,000 of the 
$300,000,000 promised to Greece had been 
allocated. But Griswold brought with him 
in the Independence the body of Cimon 
Diamantopoulos, Greek Ambassador to 
Washington, who died last December. He 
deserved a display of some sorrow at the 
very least. 

The Greeks, however, had more serious 
problems than protocol. So did Griswold. 
For on July 13 a government communiqué 
reported that 1,000 Greek and Albanian 
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guerrillas had invaded Greece from an 
Albanian base. They besieged the moun- 
tain town of Konitsa. The Greeks rushed 
reinforcements by air and claimed that 
they had repulsed the first attack. The 
assault came as the government arrested 
some 6,000 persons to avert a Communist 
coup in Athens. A battle order allegedly 
signed by the Red guerrilla chieftain, Gen. 
Markos Vafiades, had scheduled a July 10 
attack on key public buildjngs and the 
assassination of the chief ministers. 

Nylons and Garlie: As the Ameri- 
can aid program swung into effect a 
NEWSWEEK correspondent in Athens 
cabled this picture of how the capital 
looked: 

“Athens is sleepily peaceful under 
the hot Mediterranean sun. The _ black- 
market multi-nationality currencies con- 
tinue to be sold openly on_ sidewalks 
around the city’s famous Constitution 
Square, where the British clashed bloodily 
with Greek leftists in 1944. On the same 
sidewalks and below a bullet-marked para- 
pet under the Greek Parliament, street 
hawkers display wares as varied as late 
American magazines and garlic. Nearby 
men, women, and children wearing much- 
patched clothing and worn-out shoes stare 
silently at shops stuffed with luxury items 
such as American nylon hose, British 






































































Laugh Awhile: When Henry Wallace, crusader for friendship 
with Moscow, visited the UN as a member of the working press 
last week in his role as editor of the New Republic, some- 
thing that Andrei Gromyko of Russia said made him laugh. 
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woolen cloth, French perfumes, and Swiss 
watches. 

“For a select few hundred thousand life 
in Greece is as easy today as it has long 
been difficult for the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the population. For both groups 
of Greeks, the only new aspect of the 


situation is an increasing number of Amer. 


icans in the country. Symbolically a small 
shop in the center of Athens- this week 
changed the front window sign which 
had read: ‘We Speak English.’ The word 
‘English’ was crossed out and the word 
‘American’ was written in.” 


SAN MARINO: 


Junior Applicant 


Eager to join the United Nations but 
uncertain how to apply for membership, 


San Marino last week officially requested | 


the necessary information. The 38-square- 


mile, 1,600-vear-old republic is expected to | 


file its application in time for General 
Assembly consideration in September. If 
accepted, it will become the UN’s smallest 
voting member. 


Although their country is situated ‘in | 
Northern Italy, the 14,000 Sammarinesi | 


successfully retained their neutrality until 
September 1944. Then, armed with a few 
weapons and unlimited enthusiasm, its 900- 
man militia joined the British Eighth Army 


and took part in mopping-up operations J 


south of the Gothic Line—the nation’s first 
military venture in 500 years. 
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Your railroads are moving an almost 
unbelievable amount of freight across 
the nation. In the first four months of 
this year they topped even their wartime 
carloading records! And more tons of 
freight are moving more miles than 
ever before in peacetime! 

Railroads are carrying this greater 
tonnage with fewer cars. Although thou- 
sands of new cars have been put in serv- 
ice, and 100,000 are still on order, they 
are not coming fast enough to replace 
those worn out in wartime. 
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This record-breaking volume of freight 
is being hauled at charges which average 
just a little more than one cent for carry- 
ing a ton of freight one mile. This is 
less than 15% above 1939 levels. 

But railroad wages are more than 
50% higher than they were in 1939. 
Fuel and material costs are 60% higher 
than before the war. 

As a result, in this yeat of biggest 
peacetime business, railroads are earn- 
ing an average return on their net in- 
vestment of only about 3%. 


Railroads are moving... 
more grain than ever before... 
more tons of freight more miles 
... than ever before in peacetime 
me | ... AND EVEN BREAKING SOME OF 
Se THEIR WARTIME FREIGHT RECORDS/ 






That’s just about half the earnings 
the railroads need if they are to keep 
on making the improvements in cars 
and engines, tracks and terminals, sig- 
nals and shops, which will keep freight 
moving at a rate to meet tne nation’s 
needs ...to bring better service 


to you! 
* 


Send for a free copy of the new booklet,’ 
“You and Your Railroads.” Association 
of American Railroads, Room 940, Trans- 
portation Building, Washington 6, D.C, 
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Love Blooms in the Empire 


It was the year 1999 at the turn of the 
atom century. The evening shadows crept 
across the lake at Sunninghill Park near 
Windsor and blurred a figure seated at the 
edge of the terrace. As was her wont, as 
she had done throughout the years—as a 
girl to grandmama, as a young woman in 
love to Philip, Elizabeth was writing 
letters. Now she wrote to her grandsons 
and granddaughters. 

Unlike the Tudor Elizabeth and Vic- 
toria, the Old Lady of Sunninghill had 
been schooled in the hard lessons of state- 
craft long before she came to the throne. 
Therefore as queen regnant she had been 
firm without being imperious, intelligent 
without being shrill, gracious without be- 
ing condescending. When she fell in love 
at 20 years and when she and Philip 
Mountbatten went to her father at Bal- 
moral in August 1946, he bade them wait. 
And wait they did through the long 
months of the epochal South African tour 
which may have saved the kingdom if not 
the empire. Not until 30 minutes past 
midnight on the morning of July 10, 1947, 
did His Majesty formally and gladly give 
his gracious consent to their betrothal. 

Thus a Lytton Strachey of the next 
century may write of England’s Queen 
Elizabeth II and her consort Philip. But 
last week it was a sentimental story of 
two young people in love. For an austerity- 
weary Britain, worried over dollars and 


deficits, the betrothal of Princess Elizabeth 
and Philip Mountbatten came like a day- 
dream memory of a happier age. 


The Happy Pair 


Cool summer rain fell softly on the 
morning of July 10. In the forecourt of 
Buckingham Palace soldiers, still in war- 
time battle dress, changed guard while a 
band played. As always, Princess Eliza- 
beth was up early. “Crawfie,” her Scot- 
tish governess, gasped: “She’s in a whirl, 
my dear, simply a whirl.” The night be- 
fore she had been dancing at Apsley 
House on Hyde Park Corner (once owned 
by the first Duke of Wellington, and still 
bearing the postal address of No. 1, 
London) . 

The occasion was a coming-out party 
given by the Honorable Robert and Lady 
Serena James for their daughters, Ursula 
and Fay. In the candle-lit library it could 
be seen that the only jewelry the princess 
wore with her lime-green gown was a 
double rope’ of pearls. Her new three- 
diamond, platinum engagement ring was 
left at the palace along with her fiancé 
himself—who dined with the king and 


_ waited up for her until 2 a.m. The reason 


for leaving Philip behind was that the 
betrothal did not become official until 
half an hour after midnight. For Guards 
officers waltzing with Elizabeth the sub- 


sue 


ject was taboo-until then. (“It made 
conversation rather difficult,” one said.) 

The next morning the princess pored 
happily through a mountain of congratu- 
latory messages, including one from Uncle 
David and the Duchess of Windsor at 
Antibes on the Riviera. Then, in the Bow 
Room of the Palace, she and Philip met 
respectful photographers for their be- 
trothal pictures. The first showed Eliza- 
beth in a brocaded chair with Philip smil- 
ing down at her. Another showed them in 
a fine mist of rain on the terrace. After 
that, with the king, queen, and her sister 
Margaret, she started a full day. The first 
event—which again excluded the presump- 
tive prince consort—was participation in 
a solemn Battle of Britain remembrance 
service at Westminster Abbey. 

Plug the Sky: She was back for lunch 
with Philip. Then, before the afternoon 
garden party, the two drove to Marlbor- 
ough House for a ten-minute visit with 
Queen Mary. By this time, the first. of 
7,000 raincoated, umbrella-carrying guests 
were streaming through the palace gates. 
At 4 p.m. in a drizzling rain the engaged 
couple appeared in the garden. Elizabeth 
followed the king through the crowds, 
greeting guests independently, making po- 
lite small talk, and showing her. ring—still 
concealed from the unprivileged observer 
under the tong white gloves that garden- 
party etiquette required. 

Philip meanwhile circulated affably 
among the guests, among whom were 
twenty American midshipmen from An- 
napolis. At one point he gazed at the drip- 
ping sky. “Yes, it’s beastly, isn’t it,” he 
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said. “Perhaps they'll put a plug in it 
later.” 

As evening passed the crowd in front of 
the palace swelled. Eager crowds chanted 
“We want the princess! We want Philip!” 
Shopgirls sang “All the nice girls love a 
sailor.” Finally, at 9:15, Elizabeth, in a 
long white dress, appeared on the balcony 
with Philip. A few minutes later the rest 
of the royal family joined them. The day 
at last was over. 

Stories, biographies, and pictures of the 
couple from babyhood on up flooded news- 
papers. Out of the deluge some basic 
facts emerged: 
>The wedding would take place before 
the beginning of Lent next Feb. 11— 
probably some time in October before the 
onset of bad weather. The Privy Council 
would meet within a few weeks for the 
king to give formal consent in accordance 
with the Royal Marriages Act of 1772. 

P At the time of the marriage the king 
would confer a British title on Philip who, 
since last February when he became a 
British citizen and renounced his title of 
Prince Philip of Greece, had been simply 
Lt. Philip Mountbatten, R.N. He would 
probably receive the long vacant Dukedom 
of Clarence. 

>The princess would keep the name of 
Windsor, which she would pass on to her 
descendants. 

> Parliament would decide the financial 
provisions for both—probably upping the 
princess’s current $60,000 annually to 
$240,000, and allotting Philip a separate 
$80.000. 

On Friday—the day following the offi- 
cial announcement—the royal family re- 
laxed British~style at the annual Eton- 
Harrow cricket match. A London paper 
conducted a straw vote as to whether the 
royal wedding should be an “austerity” 
wedding, or whether it should be held with 
the pomp, ceremony, and fireworks of 
more prosperous days. 

Philip and Elizabeth settled down to 
contemplation of problems that beset any 
young engaged couple in Britain today. 
Elizabeth, who, like other English girls, 
depends on ration coupons for her clothes, 
wondered about her trousseau. Philip was 
faced with a housing problem. The couple 
would use Sunninghill, a 25-room mansion 
adjoining Windsor Great Park, as a 
country home. But London offered nothing 
suitable for a town house. Like many an- 
other prospective bridegroom of - 1947, 
Philip faced the prospect of beginning 
married life under his in-laws’ roof—in the 
ground-floor Belgian suite of Buckingham 
Palace. . 


Matchmaking 


British papers exulted that the Eliza- 
beth-Philip betrothal was a real love 
match. Some of the more imaginative told 
how the couple first fell in love when Eliza- 
beth was 4 years old and Philip 9. Fred 
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Black Star, Acme 


Through Victoria and Albert (above with some of their numerous chil- 
dren) Elizabeth and Philip are related as cousins. The chart shows how 
Elizabeth is descended in the male line and Philip in the female line. 
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Vanderschmidt, chief of NEWSWEEK’s Lon- 
don bureau, cables these details of how the 
romance actually blossomed: 


They did not become aware of each 
other until 1939, when Philip was pre- 
sented to Elizabeth after a swimming meet 
of the Royal Navy College at Dartmouth, 
where he was then a cadet. The war in- 
tervened and had a profound effect on 
both. The princesses were virtually hidden 
away and Elizabeth had little or no oppor- 
tunity to make friends. She still has no 
close girl friend. 

There is not the slightest doubt, how- 
ever, that she is deeply in love with 
Philip. It is common, if unverifiable gos- 
sip, that the king was very hesitant when 
the couple first approached him at Bal- 
moral last year and urged Elizabeth to 
wait until after the South African tour to 
be sure. When they got back she kept 
after her father until he consented. 

There is also little doubt that Philip’s 
“Uncle Dickie” Mountbatten, his lifelong 
guardian and adviser, was instrumental in 
persuading “Papa” (as Elizabeth calls 
him, with the accent on the last syllable) 
to give his final consent. However, court 
intimates say Princess Margaret Rose has 
the impression she arranged the whole 
thing during week ends. 


Fiancé 


In the Methuen Arms, the local pub in 
Corsham, Wilts, a blond young naval 
lieutenant stood farewell drinks for his 
fellow.officers on the evening of July 8. 
The next day he strode from the squat 
group of huts that constituted H.MS. 
Royal Arthur, a naval training school, 
slid his 6 feet 3 inches into his black road- 
ster, and drove toward London on “ex- 
tended summer leave,” Philip Mountbat- 
ten had played his last game of skittles in 
the Arms, and danced his last dance with 
appreciative girls in the Gymnasium. 

The man who will be the first prince 
consort since Albert, was born on Corfu 
June 10, 1921. Through his father, Prince 
Andrew, he was a Prince of Greece. But 
he has spent most of his life in England 
and speaks no Greek, and was sent to a 
strict Scottish public school, Gordonstoun. 

Regular Fellow: Philip is most often 
described -as “a regular fellow” or “a real 


mixer.” He made one of his best friends 


through a chance drinking session with a 
New Zealander at the Savoy bar in London 
during the war. Since boyhood he had 
hoped to be a sailor like his grandfather, 
Prince Louis of Battenberg, who was First 
Sea Lord in 1914, and his uncle, Admiral 
Lord Mountbatten. He joined the navy at 
18 and won the King’s Dirk at the Dart- 
mouth Royal Naval College as best all- 
round cadet. He went to sea in December 
1940 and was mentioned in dispatches for 
his work in searchlight control aboard the 
battleship Valiant at the Battle of Cape 
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Matapan. Later he sailed to the Pacific on 
the destroyer Whelp. In Pacific ports he 
was known as “Phil the Greek.” 

When he returned from sea duty, Eliza- 
beth took one look at his luxuriant, tradi- 
tional black beard and told him to shave 
it off. He did. They often went dancing to- 
gether, once to the tune of “People Will 
Say We're in Love.” They also attended 
the theater. One program: “The Hasty 
Heart.” 

Phil the Greek renounced his claim—he 
was sixth in line of succession—to the 
Greek throne and became a British com- 
moner in February. At that. time he was 
one of the youngest “salt horses” or gen- 
eral instructors in the navy. As a lieuten- 
ant his basic pay was $1,752 a year. He 
taught swimming, sea warfare, leadership, 
and current affairs to future petty officers. 

Not Dumb, Not Bright: Philip’s most 
recent series of training lectures was en- 
titled “Britain Today.” But he has little 
interest in either statesmanship or politics. 
Court insiders describe him as “extremely 
likable, not dumb, but not too bright.” 
He will probably not: follow Prince Al- 
bert’s advice to later consorts: “Fill up 
every gap which, as a woman, she would 
naturally leave in the exercise of her 
regal functions; continually and anxiously 
watch every part of the public business 
in order to be able to advise and assist 
her.” 

The British press generally welcomed 
Elizabeth’s choice. The lone sour note 
came as expected from The Daily Worker, 
which denounced Philip as “a German 
princeling by origin” and noted that on 
the day the engagement was announced 
3,000 Greeks were arrested by the “sav- 
agely anti-democratic” regime with which 
his family name was associated. 


About Uncle $am 


So Mr. Micawber is still waiting, even 
at the twelfth hour. A series of trifling cuts 
is the only decision of policy, though Mr. 
Morrison was forced to admit that, meas- 
ured by the arithmetic of dollars, the 
cuts would be too little and too late . 
Mr. Morrison might well reflect on the 
attractiveness of Lend-Lease in enabling 
its beneficiaries to spend beyond their in- 
come. But propping up the bastion of 
democracy is one thing; propping up an 
elderly and impecunious European aunt 
is another . .. What exactly is the common 
bond of mutuality which would impel a 
Middle Western senator to guarantee to 
Britain a standard of living still well above 
the European average? . . . And are Ameri- 
cans so despairing of the resilience of their 
own economy that they are ready to ac- 
cept the principle, as enunciated by~Mr. 
Morrison, that gifts to other countries are 
a positive advantage because they pro- 
mote stability of employment and a high 
national income? 

That was the way The London Econ- 
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DEFENSE KEY-- THE U.S. BOUGHT THE VIRGIN ISLANDS FROM DENMARK 
IN 1917 BECAUSE OF 7WEIR STRATEGIC LOCATION AT THE APPROACHES 
TO THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE CARIBBEAN. 
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BUCCANEERS' HAVEN--DURING THE 
1774 CENTURY, HENRY MORGAN AND 
OTHER NOTORIOUS BUCCANEERS USED 
THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AS A A/DEOUT 
AND REST HAVEN BETWEEN FORAYS. 
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Tue Vircin Istanps and most of the principal countries 
of the world can now be reached from your own telephone. And 
new low rates are in effect. A 3-minute conversation between 
the Virgin Islands and New York City costs $7.50 on 
week-days; $6 on Sunday. 


at 


Bell System OVERSEAS Telephone Service 
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German Fantasy: How Already the Next War Has Started Ja Wohl! 


It’s hard to understand these Anglo- 
Americans. After their policy last winter 
of deliberately starving the Germans into 
permanent debilitation so as to reduce 
Germany to a slave nation, now they are 
out to get the Germans on their side. 

All those statistics about what they’ve 
shipped into Germany are the bunk. A 
man who works in a factory in Hamm in 
the British zone found out that butter 
produced in Schleswig-Holstein was be- 
ing shipped into the factory, wrapped in 
paper marked “Made in England,” and 
then shipped out again. And a man in 
Bielefeld who left his coat in a freight 
car where he had been loading German- 
grown potatoes, found the coat four days 
later in the bottom of a gunnysack full 
of potatoes marked “Shipped from 
\merica.” 

Baby Sausage: Al] that talk about 
trying to maintain a 1,550-calorie ration 
is bunk, too. A secret clause in the Pots- 
dam Agreement signed by Britain, Russia, 
and the United States, provided that the 
ration for all Germany would be held 
down to the level of Buchenwald (1,000 
calories) until April 1, 1948. It’s no sur- 
prise that there’s so much cannibalism in 
Germany. The misery is so great, people 
will do anything for food. In Krefeld in 
the British zone last week 100 children 
disappeared, and it was found they had 
been cut up and used in the making of 
black-market sausages. Now no mother in 
Krefeld lets her children out of the house 
alone, and nobody buys black-market 
sausages, either. 

But the Americans and British have 
at last seen the light and are doing 
everything they can to get the Germans 
to work for them and to help them in 
their fight against the Soviets. USAAF 
planes for weeks have been dropping 
leaflets in the Russian zone telling all 
Social Democrats with industrial experi- 
ence to smuggle themselves and_ their 
families across the border into the United 
States zone, where they will be given 
good pay and special rations to work 
for the Americans in factories making 
munitions. If a man can drive a car and 


wants a job, all he has to do is apply to 
the Americans for work as a military 
driver in Turkey or Greece or right here 
in Germany. 

The Russians are getting ready, and 
the Americans and British know it. All 
through the Russian zone, tanks, armored 
cars, and artillery are moving eastward 
to the Elbe, which the Russians are for- 
tifying. Already, the exodus of Russian 
families back toward Moscow has 
reached the nature of a panic. Russian 
families are selling their cars and buying 
suiteases and trunks. In Halle and in 
many other Soviet zone cities, Russian 
schools and clubs are closing as more and 
more families are evacuated. 

The Red Army has put special guards 
on all main bridges in its zone and has 
closed all Autobahnen—the Leipzig-Halle- 


Magdeburg Autobahn particularly—to all - 


traffic except Red Army troop move- 
ments. The mysterious, police-enforced 
calling-up of all young Germans of mili- 
tary age (18-25) has been masked under 
the guise of a labor registration, but 
naturally, it is nothing of the sort. It 
is a full-scale recruitment for the Red 
Army, and thousands of wise Germans 
are fleeing westward across the zonal 
boundaries into Bavaria and Wiirttem- 
berg-Baden. 

The Yanks Are Coming: But the 
Western Powers aren’t taking this lying 
down. In the Anglo-American zone, Ger- 
man SS and Nazi mandatory-arrest in- 
ternees are being trained inside the 
prison camps by United States and 
British officers to fight with the West- 
ern armies. In the French zone, military 
conscription is already under way. The 


Americans are recruiting ex-Luftwaffe ~ 


pilots to teach them how to fly atom- 
bomb-carrying B-29s and B-36s, and the 
new jet fighters. 

The Americans and British are also 
recruiting commando-trained volunteers, 
German and Allied, for one of their open- 
ing armed actions—the liberation by air- 
borne troops of the Russian-run concen- 
tration camps of Oranienburg, Sachsen- 
hausen, and Buchenwald. In Chemnitz 


in the Russian zone last week the Bier- 
briicke was blocked off—for repair, the 
Russians claimed. But Chemnitz knew 
better: The Americans are coming back 

Of course the diametric center of thi: 
gathering storm is Berlin, which is com 
pletely out of control. Travelers going t: 
Berlin from the western zones are advise«| 
to sell all their valuables before they go. 
as bandits and thieves roam the city at 
will, attacking civilians in broad dayligh! 
and stealing everything they have. If you 
are capable of work, you will be kid 
napped and shipped off to Siberia to wor: 
in a labor battalion. If you are a pre: 
nant woman you will be taken by thx 
Russians to work in the uranium mine 
in the Erzgebirge, because only pregnan’ 
women can stand the fumes of pitch 
blende. If you are of military age, th 
Americans will conscript you for wa: 
against Russia. 

Make no mistake, war is about to 
break out any minute. Already it ha: 
begun in Turkey, where the Russian: 
have marched across the border and en- 
gaged the new Turko-American Army in 
tank battle. The Dardanelles have been 
fortified by the Russians. The Dar- 
danelles have been fortified by the Amer- 
icans. War will break out in Germany as 
soon as the Western Powers can get a 
line of defense set up, because the West. 
ern Powers are anxious to get the war 
started as soon as possible, while they 
have the greatest atom-bomb advantage. 
It’s all turning out exactly as Der Kleine 
Doktor Goebbels said. 

The rumor-factories are working over- 
time in Germany and the above is what 
they are turning out—as reported by 
Toni Howard of NewSweerx’s Berlin Bu- 
reau. Some of these rumors are born of 
German jitters—and German hopes; a 
good many are planted by the Russians; 
and some may be inspired by the West- 
ern Powers as their contribution to the 
new war of nerves: They all illustrate the 
extent to which the Germans interpret 
the East-West split between the wartime 
allies as presaging art inevitable future 
conflict. 
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omist reacted to an unhappy speech last 
week by Herbert Morrison, Lord Presi- 


unpleasant facts: (1) 400,000 American 
miners produce an annual 900,000,000 tons 
of coal; 700,000 British miners will prob- 
ably not meet their goal this year of 
200,000,000 tons, (2) Britain will not 
receive ‘favored treatment from the 
United States in the Marshall plan for 
European reconstruction, (3) the United 
States cannot forever continue to export 
$1,000,000,000 a month more than it 
imports, (4) foreign trade comprises only 
7 per cent of American production and its 
curtailment will not necessarily disturb 
business a great deal. 


Cheers 


dent of the Council. Morrison had told . 
the House of Commons that during the 
next year Britain faced a gap between 
exports and imports of $1,800,000,000; he 
offered little but hope that the United 
States would help fill it. 

The Economist remarks were given 
added authority and weight by W. Averell - 
Harriman. The Secretary of Commerce 
had stopped in London while on his way 
to Rome from Germany. At a_ press 

_ conference he politely pointed out some 
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No single factor has been more respon- 
sible for the reeent anti-Americanism in 
whisky-starved British pubs than news- 
paper reports of a Scotch glut in New 
York, with full bottles selling at about $5 
as compared with the current London 
selling price of $15 and with expectations 
that prices this winter will reach $30. 

So far the distilling industry, which is 
exporting 15 per cent of its output, has 
successfully resisted demands that the 
price to America be raised above the pres 
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ent $1 a bottle, exclusive of shipping 
charges, taxes, etc. They reason that higher 
prices in the United States would hurt 
Scotch in the competitive market there. 
The wry digs continue, however. 

Last week The London Daily Tele- 
graph’s columnist Peterborough reported 
that “there is a theory at the Air Ministry 
that [American] reports of flying saucers 
are an indirect result of recent large exports 
of Scotch whisky.” And in one Mayfair 
drinking club, a toothy gentleman with a 
large mustache suggested to a group of 
Americans: “You chaps have done a wizard 
job with dried eggs. Why don’t you send us 
back some dried Scotch?” 


Washed Up 


British shortage note: At an auction in 
Dundee last week, a pair of prewar, un- 
used towels, costing originally 60 cents 
each, sold for $13. 


GERMANY: 


Two Worlds, Two Reichs 


If the break with Russia turns out to 
be final, the United States is ready to go 
ahead in Germany with its own plans. 
Edward Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, sends this account of the 
preparations in Washington. 


The United States-British coal confer- 
ence, which is scheduled to open in Wash- 
ington next week, is likely to develop into 
a general review of the economic function- 
ing of the combined United States-British 
zones, in anticipation of a complete break- 
down of the quadripartite machinery for 
governing Germany. 

Although ostensibly the conference has 
been called to deal with the Ruhr coal 
problem, its agenda, consisting of some 25 
items, covers every economic problem of 
the two zones. It includes the questions of 
food, housing, and incentives for German 
miners, but it also calls for a complete 
survey of Western Germany’s potential 
contribution to the recovery of Europe and 
of German shortages which will have to be 
covered by other Western European coun- 
tries and the United States. 

Policy-drafting officials make no secret 
of the fact that they regard the “coal” 
conference as only the first in the series 
of steps which must be taken in Germany 
if the Western-Soviet split becomes final. 
Under present circumstances these officials 
see no practical purpose in holding the 
foreign ministers’ conference scheduled for 
November and believe it would have been 
canceled already were it not for the fact 
that each of the big powers is understand- 
ably reluctant to take the initiative. 

Unless Russian policies are materially 
altered in the meantime, other steps will 
follow the coal conference. Serious con- 
sideration is already being given to British- 
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American (and later French) withdrawal 
from the administration of Berlin and to 
the establishment of a Western German 
capital in Frankfurt. Studies are also 
being made with a view to the ultimate 
establishment of a separate government 
for Western Germany which would con- 
clude peace with its former Western Euro- 
pean enemies. 

The disadvantages of a German parti- 
tion are not ignored. But officials prepar- 
ing for the final eventuality believe that 
continuation of the present quadripartite 
regime must result in chaos and Commu- 
nism in all Germany, and that, whatever 
the disadvantages, it is preferable to sal- 
vage a part of it for the Western Powers. 

The Steel Plan: This week the British 
and Americans intend to announce a new 
level of industry for their combined zones. 
This will allow Germany an annual steel 
production of 11,200,000 tons and a capac- 
ity of about 14,000,000 tons. James 0’ Don- 
nell, chief of Newsweek’s Berlin bureau, 
cables these details of the new plan. 

The highlight of the Anglo-American 
negotiations was the surprising fact that 
the Americans had suggested a higher 
level and the British a lower one, thus 
reversing the positions both took on the 
original 1946 quadripartite level-of-indus- 
try plan. The reason for the British reti- 
cence was strong pressure exerted by 
British industrial interests to eliminate 
competitive plants. Although the British 
presented their case on security grounds, 
American negotiators saw through this 
ruse and blocked it. 

German steel production is not ex- 
pected to reach even the previously agreed 
level of 5,800,000 tons before mid-1948. 
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No precise date can be set when it can 
hope to reach 11,200,000 tons. The plan 
also stresses the need to lift food rations 
up to 2,000 calories per normal consumer 
as soon as possible—probably next year. 


AUSTRIA: 


Red and Black Market 


The new Russian ruse baffled the Aus- 
trian Government. Soviet-manned trains 
and trucks, loaded with fruit from Yugo- 
slavia, were crossing the border into Aus- 
tria. Still under the auspices of Red Army 
officials, the fruit was sold on the black 
market. The profits went into buying 
Austrian machinery—for Yugoslavia. Un- 
able to arrest these occupation racketeers, 
last week the Austrian Cabinet took the 
next best course: It publicly denounced 
them. 

On July 13, the Russians added insult to 
injury by charging that AuStria’s economic 
plight was due to the “demand for domina- 
tion” by “American imperialism.” If the 
Austrians would only direct their trade to 
Eastern Europe, said the Soviets, they 
would be prosperous. 


SWEDEN: 
Reds vs. U.S. Fleet 


Anti-American propaganda in Sweden 
spread by the local Communist press at 
Moscow’s behest is showing some results 
here and there. During the recent visit of 
United States naval vessels: to Scandi- 
navian waters American sailors, middies, 
and officers were set upon by individuals 


International 


Too Saucy: When the British elephant trainer, Ivor Rosaire, 
returned to the circus after five years in the army his pet, Saucy, 
literally swept him off his feet with an old trick he had taught her. 
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and gangs and beaten up in both Stock- 
holm and Géteborg. The assailants invari- 
ably told the police: “He tried to steal my 
girl.” Many Swedes tried to make up 
these occurrences. When one middie was 
relieved of $50 by a sneak thief in a 
Goteborg bathhouse, indignant citizens 
took up a collection to reimburse him for 
his loss. 


CONFERENCE: 


Speed in Session 


The gray sky looked more disappointing 
than ominous at 10:30 on the morning of 
July 12, as a stream of official cars began 
turning off the Quai d’Orsay into the grav- 
eled courtyard of the French Foreign Min- 
istry. As they rolled to a stop before the 
stone portico, ushers called the roll of 
Western Europe: “Le Danemark,” “La 
Grece,.” “L’Italie”’—sixteen nations in all. 
The passengers who stepped out to shake 
hands with Foreign Minister Bidault had 
come to Paris for the “Conference for 
European Economic Cooperation” —called 
by France and Britain to implement the 
Marshall plan. 

Even the glittering ivory and gold din- 
ing room, where the conference 


7 toff’s refusal to accept the Marshall plan 


meant that nobody would be allowed out 
from behind the Iron Curtain. They hardly 
made a move to accept the invitations to 
Paris. Hungary, Finland, and Poland all 
gave cautious, half-hearted indications 
that they would like to come. But a few 
days after Molotoff’s return to Moscow 
they fell abruptly silent. 

Czechoslovakia, which had maintained 
the illusion it might serve as a bridge be- 
tween East and West, at first accepted the 
Paris invitation. Then Premier Klement 
Gottwald and Foreign Minister Jan 
Masaryk flew to Moscow. They were al- 
most immediately driven to the Kremlin 
to see Generalissimo Stalin himself. Gott- 
wald next got on the phone to Prague. 
The Czech Cabinet met in an emergency 
session. A few hours later it announced 
that the Czechoslovaks would not after all 
go to Paris and admitted that the Rus- 
sians had forbidden it. 

On July 12 Gottwald returned to Prague 
with a five-year commercial treaty be- 
tween Czechoslovakia and Russia. The 
Russians agreed to supply, among other 
things, 200,000 tons of grain to the Czechs. 
Under Soviet auspices, other satellite states 
began arranging economic agreements 





vathered, seemed solemn and sub- 
dued. When Bidanlt took his 
place at the bead of the Jong 
green table, the #8 delegates came 
to order at once. On the joint 
nomination of Belgium, Luxem- 
hourg, and the Netherlands, For- 
eign Secretary Bevin was elected 
chairman by acclamation. With 
no East-West conflicts to slow 
progress, a sixteen-member com- 
mittee on cooperation was agreed 
on and charged with preparing 
balance sheets of Europe’s needs 
and assets for submission to the 
United States next September. 
“It is the quickest conference I 
have ever presided over,” Bevin 
said as he rose from the hour- 
tong session. 





The second day the conference 
continued with as much unwonted 
expedition as before. Subcommit- 
tees to aid the cooperation com- 
mittee were set up, and the dele- 
gates looked forward to complet- 
ing their work by July 16. Bevin 
was in such good humor that, as 
he waddled in and glimpsed news- 
paper correspondents behind a 
railing covered with red velvet, he 
cried to them: “You look like a 
lot of bookmakers sizing up the 
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among themselves. And Moscow kept up 
a propaganda barrage: Russian ambassa- 
dors in European capitals delivered notes 
warning that the Soviet Union opposed the 
conference and repeating Molotoff’s pre- 
diction of its dire results. 


His Angle 


As the Paris conference on the Marshall 
plan opened somebody asked one of the 
tireless fishermen who sit all day on the 
embankments of the Seine—and appar- 
ently never catch anything—if he intended 
to visit the nearby Foreign Ministry for a 
glimpse of the diplomats at work. The 
fisherman shrugged: “All Europe’s like 
that,” he said, pointing to his empty 
basket, “and all conferences are like that,” 
pointing to his slack line. 


FRANCE: 


Witches’ Brew 


In a Breton courtroom last week super- 
stition-steeped villagers told of a “saint” 
who had saved them from death or worse 
—witches. The saint, known as “La 
Guérisseuse” (The Healer) Trolard, was 
an illiterate Nantes charwoman 
with five children. During the 
lean war years she “discovered” 
that she had healing gifts—re- 
portedly acquired from an Afri- 
can mission priest. 

Actually her “secret potions” 
consisted mainly of a mild vermi- 
fuge—for ridding children of in- 
testinal worms. With it she built 
up a profitable business in 
Nantes. Then she branched out 
into the countryside where she 
made handsome fees in scarce 
butter and eggs. 

Last winter, however, several 
of her patients in the village of 
Nillac-en-Berval died. Her expla- 
nation: A curse had been laid on 
the deceased by two women, 
Mmes. Dibourg and Favrot, who 
incidentally happened to be skep- 
tical of Mme. Trolard’s healing 
powers. Villagers agreed that 
agents of the devil had been at 
work in Nillac. Their hogs had 
refused to eat. Cows had danced 
in‘ the fields and toads milked 
them dry at night. Whole families 
swore they had seen Mme. Favrot 





4 Tr dance obscenely by moonlight. 


S= Her husband had become so sus- 


picious that she nearly lost her 
mind and had to leave the village. 

















horses.” 

The Self-Excluded: Eight 
little pigs didn’t come to market. 
Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Rumania, the most complete- 
ly dominated of the Soviet satel- 
Jites, apparently knew that Molo- 
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The villagers had taken the & 
precautions La Guérisseuse rec- 
ommended. They had_ turned 
their backs on the “witches.” 
hung elderberry crosses behind 
the shutters, tucked the cooked 
hearts of sacrificed chickens be- 
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Packer—N. Y, Daily Mirror 


Eight stayed away from Paris 
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neath the bed, and, if especially en- 
dangered, stayed in bed from sunset to 
dawn. Local priests had hopefully sprin- 
kled the outcast pair with holy water. 

These tales of witchcraft and counter- 
witchcraft left the law court unimpressed. 
It fined Mme. Trolard 20,000 francs for 
the illegal practice of medicine, and 300 
francs for defamation of character—about 
$170 in all. Unconvinced by the verdict, 
Nillac villagers rushed forward to shake 
the grim-faced healer’s hand. 


RUSSIA: 
Ivan on U.S. Peasants 
Everyone knows what a terrible life the 


American peasant leads—at least everyone 


who reads a Sovret publication called So- 
vietskaya Estonia, In a copy that has just 
reached the United States, this ws the sort 
of thing that passes for a factual article,* 


The fate of the American peasant re- 
mains as pitiful as it was before the war. 
Millions of small farmers, driven from the 
land, have become homeless vagabonds 
and are kicked out of active productive 
life. They lead a beggar’s existence without 
food or roof, and live on chance earnings. 

According to an article published in Oc- 
tober 1946 in the magazine American Her- 
ald there are 4,000,000 former farmers who 
are now homeless vagabonds in the U.S. A. 
- They are isolated from society, they have 
no possibility to use hospitals, libraries, or 
schools. They don’t receive any relief. They 
have no right to vote as, according to laws 





*For the facts on American farming prospects, 
see page 58. 


existing in the United States, a certain 
period of settlement is required in order 
to vote. 

Among those wandering people the 
death rate is very high. Very often one can 
see childbirths along the road, under a 
wayside bush or under a bridge. One mil- 
lion five hundred thousand children were 
wandering with their vagrant parents in 
the spring of 1946. The illiteracy among 
the United States peasant population is as 
high as its poverty. 

A vagrant army of 600,000 people who 
are gathering berries for the delicacies of 
the menus of American capitalists tries to 
find shelter along the roads of Louisiana, 
Missouri, Michigan, and New Jersey. 
These people have no home, They live 
simply under trees, in tents, One 10-year- 
old girl of this army was asked why she 
didn't go to school, The girl answered: 
“Oh, you see we are not people, We are 
berry pickers,” 


(ne of the reasons for the ruin of small 
farmers is the mechanization of agriculture, 
In our Soviet country the machine is 
bettering the life of man, is increasing 
his productivity, but in conditions of 
capitalism the machine is the reason for 
the poverty of hundreds of thousands 
of men. 

The financial kings who give the tone 
to the whole country are beginning to 
fasten their grip on agriculture and are 
becoming big landowners. According to 
official data, by 1935 banks owned 21,000 
farms and 111 insurance companies owned 
67,000 farms. It is not difficult to under- 
stand whose farms they are and how they 
happened to get into the hands of the 
money kings. 





International 

Street Scene: This is just a pretty picture. -Along a tree-lined 
street in the Dutch fishing village of Spakenburg on Lake Ijssell, 
the old Zuider Zee, two Dutch housewives, encased in their quaint, 
centuries-old costumes, stroll with their flaxen-haired daughters. 


AUSTRALIA: 


Doubly Lucky 


A body found hanging in a shed at Mar- 
gate, Tasmania, a few weeks back was mis- 
takenly identified as that of Noel Worsley, 
a 23-year-old orchard owner. “Lucky it 
wasn’t me,” said Worsley when he heard 
about it. He said it so often that he decided 
to test his luck by buying a ticket in the 
Tattersalls sweepstake, signing the ticket 
“Lucky it wasn’t me.” He won a $40,000 
prize. 


JAPAN: 


Rations in Arrears 


Until October, when the new rice crop 
becomes available, ration deliveries in 
Japan will lag an average of 98 days be- 
hind schedule, So warned Agriculture Min- 
ister Rikizo Hirano last week. City folk 


will have to exist solely on steep-priced— 


and also short-supplied—black-market 
food. 


Meanwhile black-market prices crept 
steadily higher. To help channel food onto 
legal counters the government jumped the 
controlled rice price from-about 18 to 50 
yen ($1) a pound. 

Even so, reported Compton Pakenham, 
chief of Newsweex’s Tokyo bureau, on 
July 11, the situation would inevitably 
grow worse: 

“T talked to an official who produced fig- 
ures showing that food stocks available in 
the future would allow only a 1,100-calorie 
ration instead of the 1,300-calorie level 
hitherto set. Rations everywhere are al- 
ready ten days or more behind. The worst 
case is Kamiiso, a Hokkaido fishing village. 
where deliveries are 80 days in arrears. 
Kamiiso formerly bartered fish and marine 
products for black-market food. Now even 
these food stocks are exhausted and a 
crisis is imminent. Half a dozen. other 
Hokkaido communities have staged “anti- 
starvation” demonstrations. They com- 
plain that they must still deliver their 
food quotas while the government with- 
holds their rations. 

“The food shortage directly affects in- 
dustry. The Yawata plant of the Japan 
Iron Manufacturing Co., for example. 
planned to increase its production this 
month. In May it started recruiting 1.400 
laborers. Eleven hundred signed up. But 
more than one-third of them have already 
deserted, driven to the countryside by local 
ration and black-market shortages. 

“During a drive through the Kanto 
farm districts, north of Tokyo, I passed 
processions of men and women of all ages. 
They were scrounging for food in the 
sweaty heat, carrying heavy rucksacks 
filled with potatoes. Some told me they 
had left home 36 hours before. A police- 
man counted more than 1,000 passing his 
corner.” 
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Straight Line 
to ENGINEERED AIR CONDITIONING 


Achieving the desired temperature and engineers, and contractors a single source 
moisture content of air are complicating for the necessary elements in entire heating 
factors in the design of air conditioning and air conditioning systems. 

systems. Calculations were long and com- 
plex until Trane engineers developed the 
Air Conditioning Ruler to be used with 
the Trane Psychrometric Chart. Now pro- 
fessional men—and students as well—use 
the Ruler and Chart to solve the problems 
of air conditioning quickly and easily. 

As the Air Conditioning Ruler and the 
Psychrometric Chart are made available by The Convector-radiator—modern successor to 
Trane to aid the profession, so it is with the old-fashioned iron radiator—bas been 
Trane products. The complete line of engineered by Trane for universal application 
Trane heating and air conditioning prod- to steam and bot water heating systems, and 
ucts is designed and built by manufactur- is being produced in quantity so you can now 
ing engineers to give architects, consulting secure it from local distributors’ stocks. 





Trane heating systems and air condi- 
tioning systems—made possible by the com- 
plete line of Trane products—are designed 
for each application by architect, engineer, 
or contractor. 85 Trane field offices are 


ready to help them. 
* * * 


THE TRANE COMPANY, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN ® TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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' GENERAL 
UTILITY 


MICROHONER 
MACHINE 


The full benefits of Microhoning accomplishments 
for general utility, tool room and semi-production 
work are now available in the new Micromatic, all 
mechanically actuated Microhoner machine. 


Adaptability to parts of any material or type within 
the size range of the machine is assured by selection 
from 6 rotation and 4 reciprocation speeds. Econom- 
ical results are assured by simplified operating 
controls and streamlined tooling equipment cost. 


Many production variables may be easily counter- 
balanced with this equipment. 


oe 
MICROMATIC 
HONE CORPORATION 


8100 SCHOOLCRAFT AVENUE 
DETROIT 4, MICHIGAN 
Machines, Tools, Fixtures, Abrasives 


Los Angeles, Calif. Houston, Texas 
Rockford, III. New Haven, Conn. 
Brantford, Ontario 
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ou. Mark U. Hamilton-Fourbee first 
made his weight felt as a factor in 
international affairs in the late spring of 
1943. The manner of his arrival was 
this: 

Between the Tunisian campaign and 
the invasion of Sicily, the staff at Allied 
Force Headquarters in Algiers was al- 
lowed to share the general re- 
laxation and letdown which 
was being given the combat 
troops. The letdown was such 
that one evening the most 
correct officer in our Anglo- 
American mess told an im- 
proper story. It was about an 
English lad who, after spying 
on his sister’s honeymoon, 
wrote a little friend, “and 
mark you, Hamilton, this was 
the girl who only last week reprimanded 
me for picking my nose.” 

The next day another messmate and 
I, loafing on_a beach, dreamed up the 
Four B’s Club to lift Army morale. The 
B’s were Beaches, Beefsteaks, Beer, and 
Blondes. By the time the sun had lost 
its warmth, Col. Mark U. Hamilton- 
Fourbee was born. 

That evening at the mess—in a party 
which included the general in charge of 
G-2 and the colonel who ran Counter 
Intelligence—we let fall some chit-chat 
about the remarkable things this extra- 
ordinary Colonel Fourbee had told us. 
He knew the lowdown on the Vichy 
French in Syria, knew what the Ger- 
mans were doing with Mussolini, and 
knew that Stalin planned to make a 
separate peace. This was pretty heady 
stuff for G-2 and C.I.D. but we saw to 
it that they were kept on the fringes 
of the conversation. 

Twenty-four hours later the C.I. D. 
colonel finally cornered me. “See here, 
old boy, I’ve looked up this Colonel 
Fourbee in the British Army Register 
and in the American Army Register and 
I find no trace of him at all. Further- 
more, he hasn’t checked in at this head- 
quarters. Are you by some chance 
pulling my leg, old chap?” 


ROM that time on, Colonel Fourbee 

traveled with our headquarters and 
was the source of its troubles. His 
faulty or mischievous intelligence led 
us to shoot down those C-47s over 
Sicily; he mislocated the German shore 
batteries at Herculaneum; he com- 








The Man of These Years 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


pletely confused us in our efforts to 
estimate the probable German reaction 
to the landing at Anzio, and he was 
responsible for the Rapido crossing and 
the slaughter before Cassino. 
Although I was in on the creation ot 
Fourbee, he was kept in action by the 
C.1.D. colonel. The latter was an 
elderly Irishman who toler- 
ated human beings and wor- 
shipped horses. He also had 
done Counter Intelligence 
work in the preceding war, 
and once told us how he had 
spotted a dangerous spy 
when he recognized her as the 
model in a fashion-magazine 
photograph showing “Pyjies 
for Tea.” “Pyjies,” in the 
British slang of that day, 
meant pajamas. We made his life so 
miserable in the mess with “Pyjies for 
Tea” that he took up Colonel Fourbee 
as a defense and a relief. Anyway, he 
said, nothing less than a superman such 
as Fourbee could make all the things 
go wrong that do go wrong in a war. 


WIsH this were just a war story. 

Since the end of the war, however, 
Colonel Fourbee has not gone to join 
Kilroy and the gremlins in oblivion. 
I think the only other time he ever ap- 
peared in print was in a quite inac- 
curate footnote in Capt: Harry Butcher's 
“My Four Years With Eisenhower.” 
But it is a fact that he is still around. 
He is the man who has turnec the 
victory to ashes and is making bitter 
the taste of peace. 

When in this country, he inspires 
those 4-Fs to write editorials about let’s 
have the war with Russia now. (In Chi- 
cago, with.a fine sense of delicacy, he 
reduces his rank to that of major.) In 
Washington his evil is cunningly dis- 
guised as bumbling. In Moscow, where 
he operates as Polkovnik Gamilton 
Gamiltonovich Chiteerbay, his first con- 
cern is to teach manners to Molotoff. In 
his spare time he has sold Stalin and 
the Politburo a malicious, and gener- 
ally cockeyed version of the state of 
mind and public health in this country 

Nobody will ever get proof that 
Fourbee is the source of these evils. But 
the theory worked out by my C I. D 
friend is irrefutable: Nothing and _ no- 
body but the colossal Fourbee could 
be responsible for such a colossal mess. 
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Your race against the hour 
hand... with success in 
business the prize... is now 
easier to win. Talking alone... 
with electronics listening in... 
saves time and money... 
permits more efficient use of both. 
The Edison Electronic 
Voicewriter . . . distinguished 
by its Ear-Tuned Jewel-Action 
.. tones down shouts and 
tunes up whispers ... makes 
sure that the exact words you 
speak come back on paper for 


your signature. 
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DOMINION: 


No Phone Number? 


When Teresa Duncan, 24-year-old typ- 
ist in the Montreal office of the War Assets 
Corp. read that Canada had 67 bachelors 
earning more than $100,000 a year (NEws- 
WEEK, June 30) , she promptly wrote A. M. 
Nicholson, socialist-CCF member of Par- 
liamentt, asking if any of them lived in 
Montreal. Last week, Nicholson replied 
that the CCF had not persuaded the gov- 
ernment to adopt the United States’ prac- 
tice of releasing such information. Teresa, 
still hopeful, let The Montreal Gazette 
print her address (1384 Greene Avenue) 
for the information of any lonely bachelors 
—in the 100-grand income bracket.* 


QUEBEC: 


Two Sportive Girls 


In the last twelve years, the Association 
Sportive de la Province (of Quebec) has 
staged beauty contests periodically. The 
aims, organization, and membership of the 
Association Sportive are obscure, but its 
president is Richard Gauthier, who also 
founded the League of Public Welfare six 
months ago. 

Composed mostly of café owners, the 





*Romantic Canadian girls were warned last 
week of a shortage in another field: Only 17 per 
cent of the 2,499 Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
are single. 


tHe has not been associated with the league for 
the last two months. 
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League of Public Welfare was started in 
opposition to the current anti-vice cam- 
paign of the Sacred Heart League, a Cath- 
olic organization founded in 1883. Café 
owners claimed the Sacred Heart League 
was bungling its anti-vice drive. They 
complained that amateur investigators, 
unable to distinguish between good and 
bad women, gave inaccurate reports to the 
police and public on unescorted women 
clients of some cafés. 

Last month, Gauthier, planning another 
provincial beauty contest on July 21, re- 
portedly contracted with two girls to enter 
the contest as Miss Montreal and Miss 
Quebec City, and to make other public 
appearances. On July 5, the Saturday edi- 
tion of La Presse, most widely read French- 
Canadian paper in Canada (circulation, 
252,000) , carried a picture of Miss Mont- 
real and Miss Quebec City being intro- 
duced at Manoir St. Sulpice, a night club 
near Bout de I’Isle, the eastern tip of the 
island of Montreal. 

On July 5, Le Devoir, a strongly Cath- 
olic daily (circulation, 19,000) which re- 
cently suggested Canada should be a 
republic, published the same photo. In 
adjoining columns were rogue’s gallery 
photos of both girls. 

Miss Montreal, who called herself 
Pauline Mignault for the contest, was 
known to police as Lucille Mignault. Be- 
tween Jan. 28, 1941, and Oct. 20, 1943, 
she had been fined ten times in court for 
being found in a disorderly house. Her real 
name is Gabrielle Bombardier. Miss 


Quebec City, whose maiden name was 
contest 


Pauline Bergeron, entered the 





Le Devoir exposed two beauty queens’ records 


under her married name, Pauline Fran- 
coeur. She was fined four times on va- 
grancy and loitering charges between 
Sept. 27, 1946, and June 30, 1947. She 
was married to Francoeur about six months 
ago. A Public Welfare League spokesman 
said the league had nothing to do with 


- the contest. 


Splintered Bloc 


In 1942, Le Bloc Populaire was founded 
in Quebec as an anti-British, anti-conscrip- 
tion, pro-Quebec political party. But the 
party seemed too extreme for most French- 
Canadians. It won only three legislature 
seats in the provincial election in 1944, 
and only two in Parliament in the federal 
election of 1945. André Laurendeau, Le 
Bloc’s provincial leader, rebuffed a bid 
for joining up with the Union Nationale 
party, now in power in Quebec, and also 
staunch defenders of provincial rights. 

In recent months, Le Bloc has been 
cracking apart. Several of its leaders left 
to join the Union Nationale. Last week, 
it fell in splinters. Laurendeau resigned. 
He will keep his seat in the legislature as 
an independent. What is left of Le Bloc’s 
Provincial group is expected to join the 
Union Nationale. 


PARLIAMENT: 


Open Secret 


A week-long blather of protest and ex- 
cuses followed Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King’s announcement on June 30 that the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of Parliament 
would. hold a secret session on July 8. 
Some newspapers, including The Ottawa 
Citizen and The Toronto Globe and Mail, 
were indignant. Others were amused. 

In Parliament, government spokesmen 
bumbled and fussed, blaming the press 
for any public alarm over the secret ses- 
sion. Naturally, when the session took place 
on July 8, it drew the biggest crowd (120) 
of any committee this year. The “secret” 
began to leak even before the session 
closed. Some members said the main points 
made by Under Secretary Lester B. Pear- 
son in an hour-long talk were: 
> There will be no war until at least 
1959, chiefly because Russia is so weak. 


> If war comes, it will be fought and won 


in Europe, although North America will 
be attacked by projectiles. 

Immediately after the session, Pearson 
and Committee Chairman Joseph Bradette 
held a press conference. Bradette said 
he hoped similar sessions would be held 
in the future, and that the press would 
be admitted. 

Next day, Defense Minister Brooke 
Claxton introduced his department’s budg- 
et estimate in .Parliament. It called for 
$240,000,000 to be spent on Canada’s armed 
forces in the fiscal year 1947-48, more than 
seven times the appropriation of 1938-39. 


Newsweek, July 21, 1947 
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FINE TOBACCO 
Qs 
is what counts in a cigarette 


“Season after season, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine quality tobacco—ripe, fine-tasting leaf.”’ 

—B.R. Leech, 27 years an independent tobacco buyer. 

“For many years, I’ve seen the makers of Lucky Strike 
buy fine tobacco, the kind of leaf 

a tobacco man really goes for.”’ 

—E. Isaacs, 22 years an independent tobacco warehouseman. 

““At auction after. auction, |’ve seen the makers of 

Lucky Strike buy fine, ripe, fragrant tobacco.”’ 


—W. D. Whitley, 18 years an independent tobacco auctioneer. / 


and Lucky Strike 
means FINE TOBACCO ! 


So Round, So Firm, So Fulty Packed —So Free and Easy on the Draw 
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To make truly fine glass you need 
silica sand of exceptionally high 
quality and it isn’t plentiful. So 
when a Texas company discovered 
a large deposit they had a real 
“find” — if the valuable sand could 
be economically separated from the 
bank of iron-hard clay and gravel 
in which it was compactly inter- 
mixed. 

Their best bet looked like hydraulic 
dredging. That meant disintegrat- 
ing the clay bank with high-pressure 
nozzles, shooting tons of water to 
wash the loosened earth down into 
a pool from which it could be 


pumped up and the sand screened 


out. Rugged equipment would be 
needed because silica sand is ex- 
tremely abrasive, so they called in 
the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical 


Man. 


Studying the operation, the 
G.T.M. specified Goodyear hose and 
belting at the critical points illus- 
trated above and explained in the 
adjoining blueprint. Today, 15 
years later, this installation has de- 
livered more than one million tons 
of silica sand to glassmakers — with 
the following box score for the 
Goodyear products. 


At the point of greatest abu 
the dredge intake line (A) Goody« 
Style M Sand Suction Hose | 
averaged 6 to 12 months’ servi 
On the 100 h.p. suction pump | 
a Goodyear Compass 50 endless hr 
gave 14 years’ perfect service bel 
being damaged by a mechani 
accident. At the discharge end! 
the pump (C) another lengtht 
Style M hose lasted 10 years. 

Better yet, many of the Goody 
Dredging Sleeves (D) used as f 
ible connections on the discha 
line have given continuous ser 
since installation. At the was 
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and sand drag, Goodyear Style M 
Convevor Belts (E) carrying gravel 
from the washer and (F) loading 
sand into railroad cars for ship- 
ment, average about 400.000 tons 
service life under conditions of 
extreme abuse. 


Couldn't the G.T.M. help you? 
Literally thousands of long-time, 
low-cost. performances like these 
prove the superiority of Goodyear 
rubber in handling industry’s tough- 
est jobs. To put your pet problem 
up to the G.T.M., write: Goodyear, 
Akron 16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, 
California. 


pass--T.M, The Gooayear Tire & Rubber Company 


h of 
inlet: 8’ lengt 
r head fo Mee, 6 diameter, 6 ply: 


line from cutte 


ae Style M Sand Suction Hos 


Goodyear 
100 H.P. suction pump drive: Goodyear Compass 50 
Endless Cord Belt, 12’ wide. 












Connection from pump to discharge line: 25’ length of 
Goodyear Style M Sand Suction Hose, 6’ diameter, 6 ply. 


8) Flexible connections between steel 


pipe discharge line 
mounted on floats: 


Goodyear Dredging Sleeves. 


E Conveyor moving gravel from washer: G 


Conveyor Belt, 18” wide. oodyear Style M 


3 Conveyor loading 


cleaned 
Conveyor Belt, 24 


sand: Good 
wide, oocyear 


Style M 


FOR HOSE, BELTING, MOL 
LINING buil: to the world’ 


your nearest Goodyear In, 


DED GOODS, pac 
s highest standard 
dustrial Rubber Pr, 


KING AND TANK 
of quality, Phone 
‘oducts Distributor. 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 








SiMe a fell year ahead { 


Just a year ago the first KaIseR and FRAZER came off the lines at 
Willow Run. Henry J. Kaiser and Joseph W. Frazer had accomplished 
an industrial miracle in offering newly designed, newly engineered, 
wholly postwar automobiles far ahead of the rest of the industry. 
Today these cars are still a full year ahead of competition! Their 
beauty will be reflected in models announced later by other manu- 
facturers. Their styling can be imitated. But their performance and 
ride will continue to be exclusive KAISER-FRAZER features. 


KATSER-FRAZER CORPORATION e WILLOW RUN, MICHIGAN 
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HEMISPHERE: 


Fiasco Highway 


Asa travel agent’s idyl, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway had everything. When com- 
pleted, it would stretch for 3.961 miles, 
‘a the international bridge at Laredo, 
Texas, to Panama City, a gay ribbon of 
eoncrete winding through vivid tropical 
jungles and up into cloud-swept moun- 
tains, past old cathedral towns, slumber- 
ing volcanoes, ancient Mayan ruins, and 
primitive Indian villages. Tt would be a 
road-to-romance in Technicolor, cutting 
through orange and banana groves and 
bright green coffee plantations in the land 
of the Conquistadores. Even the names 
were music—the cities: Monterrey,  Li- 
nares, San Cristébal, Somoto; the coun- 
tries: Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Pan- 
ama. 

The United States and the seven Cen- 
tral American nations had dreamed and 
talked about the highway for more than 
twenty years. On Dec. 26, 1941, almost 
three weeks after Pearl Harbor, Congress 
authorized the government to help build it. 

Last week, the Senate War Investigating 
Committee added up the results. Original- 
ly estimated to cost the United States 
Government $20,000,000, it already had 
drained $122,000,000 from the Treasury— 
$36,000,000 for the Army Engineers; $38,- 
000,000 for the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, of which all but $8,000,000 had been 
spent; and $48,000,000 for Export-Import 
Bank loans to participating countries. 

Truckloads of Money: The Army’s 
vast expenditures were compressed into 
two wartime years, 1942 and 1943. The 
committee declared that the Army spared 
no expense, signing agreements which gave 
contractors exorbitant profits: While the 
Public Roads Administration was paying 
$28.85 a month to rent wagon drills, the 
Army paid $150: for $400 to $496 a month 
it rented Ford dump trucks for which the 
Public Roads Administration paid $50.52 
a month, and spent $525 for motor graders 
which cost Public Roads $130.21. 

Renting the Army 22 Ford dump trucks 
valued at $49,174, one contractor, Harold 
G. Rose of Los Angeles, received $144,503 
in return—$112,483 as rental, and $32,020 
as payment for fourteen trucks destroyed. 

Yet now, five years and $122,000.000 
later, this travel agent’s idyl was still as 
remote from reality as a sideshow barker’s 
spiel. 

Traveling the length of the highway 
last August, the committee found long 
stretches where there was no highway at 
all. One stretch of more than 100 miles 
from San Isidro del General in Costa Rica 
to El Volcan in Panama was nothing but 
jungle, impenetrable even to bulldozers 
and tanks. From San Isidro northward to 
San José, the road was carved out of 
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mountainside; there were no guard rails, 
and frequent slides, particularly during the 
rainy season, made it impassable. 

“Many of the existing sections of the 
highway are of the type we would have 
called a fair country road twenty years 
ago,” the committee declared. “Others are 
simply mountain trails, Out of the prinei- 
pal cities, one rarely sees a service station 
for gasoline or repairs,” 

For the fiasco, the committee blamed: 
> Franklin D, Roosevelt for taking $3,000,- 
000 from his secret funds to help construct 
the 160-mile road in Nicaragua from 
San Benito to Rama, and the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs for having spent 


$1,200,000 on the 40-mile Lake Yojoa 
Road in Honduras. The latter project was 





it detoured for 14 miles to touch a port. 

The committee directed its angriest 
words at the Army Engineers. Instead of 
following the route of the Public Roads 
Administration, the Army Engineers 
worked out their own independent plans, 
building roads that were not part of the 
proposed Inter-American Highway. “In 
fact,” the committee asserted, “the Army 
Engineers and the Public Roads Adminis- 
tration actually worked simultaneously on 


different roads between the same points in 
El Salvador.” 


The committee’s conclusion: with $122,- 
000,000 already spent, appropriated, or 
loaned, it would take at least another 
$65,000,000 to make the dream highway a 
reality. 








designed frankly as made-work, and neither 
project. was part of the Inter-American 
Highway. 

> The State Department for having failed 
to negotiate agreements with the Central 
American governments that would have 
made the construction job simpler and en- 
sured proper maintenance of the road upon 
completion. 

> The War Department for having sent 
the Army Engineers into Central America 
during the war. The committee asserted 
that, even if the road had been completed, 
it would have served no useful military 
purpose. “Indeed, our war effort was ham- 
pered by the diversion of vast quantities 
of construction equipment, road materials, 
construction manpower, and shipping in 
1942 and 1943, when we were facing short- 
ages on all sides and the universal cry was 
‘too little too late’.” 

> The Army Engineers for being unbusi- 
nesslike, wasteful, and inefficient. 

>» The Public Roads Administration for 
having made the highway unnecessarily 
circuitous. The committee declared that at 
one point in Nicaragua the road detoured 
for 42 miles to ‘pass the estate of the dic- 
tator, Anastasio Somoza; at another point, 


Lanks — European 


Even tanks would have trouble traveling over the Inter-American Highway 


ARGENTINA: 


Padlocks for an Ex-Ally 


La Tribuna, nationalist morning news- 
paper of Buenos Aires, long has been con- 
sidered an ally of President Perén. But re- 
cently La Tribuna joined the opposition 
press in attacking the frauds and confusion 
in the capital. It chose Miguel Miranda, 
president of the Central Bank and Perén’s 
chief economic adviser, as its special target. 
Documenting its stories with supposedly 
authentic photostats of incriminating let- 
ters, it charged him with misconduct in of- 
fice. Miranda defended himself before the 
Peronista Senate. 

On July 5 police padlocked the offices of 
La Tribuna. The Labor Ministry explained 
that the paper had not contributed to the 
newspapermen’s pension fund, as required 
by law. 

Five days later, the editor, Lutaro Du- 
ranona, arrived in Montevideo, a political 
exile. Urpguayan authorities gave him ten 
days to produce a passport and regularize 
his situation. Democratic Uruguayans did 
not welcome him: His paper had published 
“tremendous diatribes against Uruguay.” 
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; Black Star 
Joseph Stalin wants no more trouble 


Ne Relation: JoserH STALin, Secretary 
of the Socialist party in Djierdjoniow, 
Poland, wants to change the name which 
brought him misery in Dachau concentra- 
tion camp. Guards there continually asked 
his name, then beat him. But his party 
comrades are afraid the Russians might 
not understand. As far as he knows, he is 
the only man in Europe whose real name 
is Joseph Stalin. The man in the Kremlin 
changed his from Joseph Djugashvili. 


Bored: Grorce Brernarp Suaw, Irish 
playwright, and Lapy Astor, former mem- 
ber of the British Parliament, were lumped 
together as “crashing” bores by The New 
York Daily News in a July 12 editorial. 
The News, mulling over Lady Astor’s 
offer to stay in this country if we would 
_eancel the British debt, sug- 

gested that she “go on home 

to England, stay there for the 

rest of her natural life, and 

keep her trap shut about her 

native United States.” “This 

old gal,” the paper said, “.. . 

has been as crashing a bore for 

the last ten years as old man 

Bernard Shaw has been for the 

last 25.” 


Sued: Grorce Baker, 32, car- 
toonist who draws “Sad Sack,” 
for divorce by his wife, Bren- 
pa, 22, after thirteen months; 
in Los Angeles, July 10. 


Married: Francise Netcu- 
ER, Chicago department-store 
heiress (the Boston Store), 
and Jor BusukIn, jazz pianist; 
in Rio de Janeiro, April 20, it 
was revealed July 11. They 
met during the war whén 
Bushkin: was an Army ser- 
geant conducting the “Winged 
Victory” orchestra on tour. 
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Divoreed: Cuaruie Spivak, bandleader, 
and his wife, Frepa, after fourteen years; 
in Hackensack, N.J., July 7. Mrs. Spivak 
charged desertion and won custody of their 
two children. 


Wind Up: Oscar Seruin, producer of 
“Life With Father,” the Howard Lindsay- 
Russel Crouse comedy, closed the play 
on Saturday night, July 12, after the 
longest run in Broadway history. It has 
played 401 weeks (eleven weeks longer 
than “Tobacco Road”), and 8,213 perform- 
ances. “Apparently everyone in America 
has seen it,” Serlin explained sadly. The 
gross, including road shows: more than 
$10,000,000. 


At Least: Gen. Dwicut D. E1sennower, 
Army Chief of Staff, revealed a secret am- 
bition at a War Department food service 
conference in Washington. “I would like 
to be remembered as the Chief of Staff 
who did something about the Army’s cook- 
ing,” he said. 


Stricken: Jupy GARLAND, movie actress, 
suffered a nervous breakdown in _ her 
Hollywood home. “She is under a doc- 
tor’s care and in a highly nervous state,” 
her husband, film director Vincente Min- 
nelli, reported. 


Fined: Gar SULLIVAN, executive director 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
was fined $100 and costs in South Kings- 
ton, R.1., when he pleaded no contest to 
a charge of reckless driving (NEWSWEEK, 
July 14). The charge was reduced from 
drunken driving because Sullivan had not 
been advised of his right to a sobriety test 
by a doctor of his own choice. 


Acme Photos 


Unruffled by his critics, Shaw labors on 


The MacArthurs love a parade 


Family Affair: In Tokyo, Mrs. Dovetas 
MacArtuovr, wife of the Allied Supreme 
Commander in Japan, and her son, Arthur, 
watched the Fourth of July parade of occu- 
pation forces from the reviewing stand. 
Young MacArthur wore a cast on his arm, 
which he recently broke while ice-skating. 


Died: Rep. Joseru J. MANSFIELD, 86, of 
Texas, oldest member of Congress: at 
Bethesda, Md., Naval Hospital, July 12. 
A Democrat, Mansfield served 30 consecu- 
tive years in Congress. 

Wiiir1aM G. Bramuam, 72, retired pres- 
ident of the National Association of Pro- 
fessional Baseball Leagues; in Durham, 
N.C., July 8. As active head of the asso- 
ciation (1932-46), Judge Bramham saw 
the minors climb from a low of eleven 
leagues to a record-breaking 51. 

Rosert H. Tynpaz, 70, mayor of In- 
dianapolis; in Indianapolis, July 9. As 
commander of the 150th Field Artillery of 
the 42nd (Rainbow) Division in the first 
world war, Tyndall was one of the few 
major generals who were not West Point 
graduates. 

Gen. Juan Jose Estrapa, 82, President 
of Nicaragua in 1910 and 1911; in Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, July 11. Estrada led the 
Nicaraguan revolt of 1909 and 1910 which 
led to American intervention in his behalf. 

Jimmie Luncerorp, 45, Negro band 
leader and one of the all-time greats of 
jazz; in Seaside, Ore., July 12. Lunceford 
gave up a job teaching high-school English 
to form a dance band in 1927. He and the 
members of his original group were all 
graduates of Fisk University. Few bands 
had a greater following among lovers of 
jazz, or a longer career as a “name” band. 


Newsweek, July 21, 1947 
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Sun-and-Wind Cancer 


Constant exposure to fierce Southwestern 
sunlight and hot winds has stepped up to 
a startling degree the rate of face, mouth, 
and neck cancer among the white popula- 
tion of this area of the United States. A 
United States Public Health survey made 
for the Dallas-Fort Worth, Texas, district 
shows that 33.8 per cent of 3,683 cancers 
found among farmers: and ranchers were 
of the skin variety. The next highest figure 
was 30.3 per cent in Birmingham, Ala. 

“Malignant lesions of the skin are so 
common in Texas that the average outdoor 
worker is prone to disregard them until 
they become large enough to cause pain or 
inconvenience,” Drs. Charles L. Martin 
and Carleton Wright of Dallas reported 
last week in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. 

If taken early enough, treatment with 
X-ray and radium will cure 25 out of every 
100 patients with advanced cancer of the 
face, lip, mouth, and lymph nodes of the 
neck for at least three years, the Dallas 
doctors claimed. A little more than 40 per 
cent may live but have a recurrence of the 
cancers during this three-year period.- 

Their technique involves (1) the re- 
moval of the elevated tumor with an elec- 
tric current, and (2) the application of 
X-rays or radium to the affected spot. 
Treatments take only a few minutes, so 
little time is lost from the patient’s work. 
In about seven days, all evidence of the 
tumor disappears and healing follows in 
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six to eight weeks. “Scarring is slight,” the 
doctors said, “and the cosmetic results, 
particularly on the lip, are excellent.” 

If cures are to be achieved, “a bold ap- 
plication of an efficient technique” must 
take the place of the old-fashioned “watch 
and wait” method. Drs. Martin and Wright 
warned the radiologist charged with the 
care of a cancer patient to “make an all- 
out effort to produce a cure with his first 
series of treatments because the second at- 
tempt is never very effective and may ac- 
tually cause harmful results.” 


Let’s See Your Teeth 


In the words of the pessimistic tooth- 
paste ads, American teeth are. rapidly go- 
ing from bad to worse. The real-life facts, 
as reported last week by the United States 
Public Health Service, are scarcely less 
dismal. Nearly all children suffer one or 
more decayed teeth by their sixth birth- 
day. Young adults (25-30) average 20 bad 
teeth; those over 65 have 25 of their origi- 
nal 32 teeth damaged, filled. or missing. 
Despite the evident need, only one person 
in five in the United States gets decent 
dental care. 

To probe this unhealthy condition, the 
USPHS has this year conducted research 
projects on some 50,000 school children in 
half a dozen states. Typical examples of its 
work, which will be continued at the open- 
ing of fall sessions: 
> At Woonsocket, R.1.. and Richmond, 
Ind., public-health dentists opened free 
clinics and tried out early treatment as a 


Harris & Ewing 
Fever Killer: Dr. Gerhard Rose, a tropical disease specialist, 
on the stand at the current war-crimes trials of 23 Nazi doctors 
at Nuremberg. He is accused of spotted-fever experiments on 
prisoners at Buchenwald. He seems to have lost considerable 
weight since the trial opened (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 23, 1946). 


check on decay. For on-the-spot aid, the 
dentists trundled the necessary equipment 
to all schools. 

>In Grand Rapids. Mich., USPHS and 
state-health dentists painstakingly investi. 
gated dentistry’s most controversial re. 
search program—the anti-decay value of 
fluorine, an acrid yellow chemical, in drink- 
ing water (Newsweek, April 24, 1944) 
School children who drank city water, 
artificially dosed with fluorine, for several! 
years, were periodically examined. Results 
are still inconclusive, but the experiments 
will be continued for a period of eight 
to ten vears. 

> At Troy, Ohio, and in four Minnesota 
cities—Rochester, North Mankato, Arling- 
ton, and St. Louis Park—public-health 
dentists painted fluorine on school chil- 
dren’s teeth during the war years. Now 
they are checking back for results. This 
much they know: Among Rochester chil- 
dren whose teeth were not cleaned first, 
four to six fluorine applications cut decay 
by 20 per cent. In the three other Minne. 
sota towns, where teeth were carefully 
cleaned first, eight to fifteen paintings cut 
decay by more than 40 per cent. 

Other dental puzzlers which USPHS of- 
ficials are scrutinizing are: (1) Why wom. 
en have a higher decay rate than men. 
(2) Why decay rates differ sharply by 
regions; New England and the Northwest, 
for instance, have nearly twice the dental 
decay rate of the Central and Southern 
states. (3) Why race affects dental decay; 
whites have twice as much tooth trouble 
as Negroes, and Negroes a slightly higher 
rate than American Indians. And (4) how 
to make the nation’s 70,000 overworked 
dentists do for everybody. USPHS Surgeon 
General Thomas Parran -estimates that 
at least 22,000 more are needed. 


Hiccough Checker 


The stoker on the small British mine- | 


sweeping ship off Malaya had _hiccoughs 
of “unbelievable forcefulness.” Dr. R. C. 
Nairn, then a lieutenant surgeon in the 
British Navy, tried all the classic reme- 
dies: holding the breath, breathing in and 
out of a paper bag, pulling on the tongue. 
and eating or drinking sugar and eucalyp- 
tus oil or sugar and vinegar. None helped. 

A mixture of oxygen and 7 per cent car- 
bon dioxide also failed. Strong sedative: 
were given, and the patient fell asleep. still 
hiccoughing. Dr. Nairn was at the point 
of giving a general anesthetic, or of pa’ 
alyzing the stoker’s phrenic nerve with 
procaine injections, when a new idea struck 
him. 

Check of the drug supplies on hand 
revealed one anti-spasmodic as yet untried 
This was amyl nitrate, the drug used by 
many heart-disease sufferers. Inhaling the 
fumes from one ampule “worked like @ 
charm,” Dr. Nairn reported last week in 
the British journal Lancet. In less than 8 
minute, the man’s hiccoughs stopped. 


Newsweek 
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Circumcision and VD 


Although many doctors agree that men 
who are circumcised are not likely to con- 
tract venereal diseases, little has been pub- 
lished in medical journals to confirm or 
deny this. In 1855, Jonathan Hutchinson, 
a British physician, first observed that 
syphilis and gonorrhea were uncommon 
among Jewish people. This was confirmed 
by studies at the Metropolitan Hospital, 
New York, in 1882-83, where syphilis was 
found to be four times more common in 
gentiles, and more recently, in a survey of 
New York City vital statistics which 
showed this disease to be only a third as 
prevalent in Jews of both sexes. Circum- 
cision, which is almost universal among 
Jews, was thought to be the cause of this 
difference. 

During the second world war, Dr. Eu- 
gene A. Hand, then a lieutenant com- 
mander in the Naval Medical Corps, now 
a practicing dermatologist in Saginaw, 
Mich., made an extensive study of the 
relation between circumcision and venereal 
disease. aa 

Hand got his material from the ve- 
nereal clinics of a military hospital near 
New York, and consequently, his study 
includes a large percentage of gentiles, 
Jews, and Negroes. His sensational find- 
ings, heavily documented, were presented 
last month to his fellow dermatologists at 
the annual meeting of the American Medi- 
cal Association in Atlantic City. Among 
the more significant revelations were: 
>From a group of 790 gentiles, 525 Jews, 
and 76 Negroes who had never had vene- 
real disease, it was found that 34 per cent 
of the gentiles, almost 100 per cent of the 
Jews, and, 42.2 per cent of the Negroes 
were circumcised. 

P Of 522 gentiles, 16 Jews, and 544 Ne- 
groes who gave a_ history of gonorrhea, 
23.6 per cent of the gentiles, 100 per cent 
of the Jews, and 13 per cent of the Ne- 
groes were circumcised. The percentage 
of gentiles and Negroes with gonorrhea 
who were circumcised was definitely lower 
than for like groups who never had con- 
tracted venereal disease. 

>The diagnosis of syphilisswas usually 
made earlier and more easily in the cir- 
cumcised, with a resulting better chance 
of final cure. Chancroids (virulent, con- 
tagious ulcers) combined with the primary 
syphilitic sores were seen in the uncircum- 
cised but almost never in the circumcised. 
On the average, the primary sores in the 
circumcised healed more rapidly than in 
the uncircumcised. 

> Certain forms of cancer were less com- 
mon in Jews and circumcised gentiles. 
These included: (1) cancer of the ‘tongue, 
because with syphilis rarer in these groups, 
there was less precancerous irritation of 
the mouth; (2) cancer of the male repro- 
ductive tract, because of the absence of 
syphilis, and (3) cancer of the uterus in 
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sex partners of the circumcised men, be- 


cause syphilis with precancerous changes. 


and also gonorrhea with chronic infection 
were less common. 

> There was little relation between the 
body build types and the occurrence of 
venereal disease. Instead of being present 
among the pyknic, or hyper-gonadal type 
(short, stocky rounded figure with broad 
face, and large head and chest) , the tend- 
ency veered toward the normal type 
(broad shoulders with strong muscular 
development, prominent chest, and large 
feet and hands) and the schizoid, or mixed 
type, to which group a large proportion of 
the Negroes belonged. . 

There was a definite relation between 
financial “status and education,’ and the 
practice of circumcision, Dr..Hand said. 
He explained that, in general, the sex 
education of the Negro is meager, his sex 
habits promiscuous, and his acceptance of 
venereal disease without fear or social 
taboo has increased the infection rate for 
his race to almost 100 per cent. For the 
wisely educated Jew, circumcised at birth, 
the venereal-disease rate has remained the 
same or decreased so that his chance of 
infection has lessened. Between the two 
extremes lies the-gentile with a circumci- 
sion rate probably higher than the Ne- 
gro’s, a better financial and educational 
background with better sex knowledge, 
plus a somewhat less promiscuous sex life. 
This has kept the gentile venereal rate 
much lower than the Negro but still higher 
than the Jew. 
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Dr. William F. C. Heise and his five sons in front of their clinic 


Family Affair 


In 1900, a young surgeon hung out his 
shingle for the first time in Winona, a 
thriving grain and dairy-farm town in 
Southern Minnesota. At Rochester, 42 
miles away, Drs. William J. and Charles 
H. Mayo had just opened their clinic and 
they began calling on the young Winona 
doctor, William F. C. Heise, whenever 
there was an outstanding operation on 
their schedule. Once the Mayo brothers 
(“the best friends I ever had”) invited 
Dr. Heise to join their clinic, but he pre- 
ferred his independent ‘practice. 

Shortly after his arrival in Winona, Dr. 
Heise married Miss Adele von Rohr, 
daughter of a German Lutheran minister. 
Five sons and three daughters were born 
in the ensuing years, and as the boys grew 
up they accompanied their father in his 
calls around the country. They were not 
ordered to take an interest in medicine but 
whenever Dr. Heise needed help, the boys 
were on hand. All five of them eventually 
decided on medical careers. 

Last week thousands of Dr. Heise’s 
neighbors from Winona and surrounding 
towns turned out for the opening of an 
institution unique in American -medical 
history—the $100,000, 68-room Heise Clin- 
ic, staffed by Dr. William, now 72, and his 
five sons: Herbert, 44; William, 37; Philip, 
35; Paul, 31; and Carl, 29. One daughter, 
now Mrs. John A. Curtis, is receptionist 
at the clinic. The.other two are school 
teachers. 
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Super-Disintegrator 


Prewar cyclotrons weighed only about 
225 tons and developed just enough power 
to chip two or three particles off the atomic 
nucleus. Last week at Palo Alto, Calif., two 
of the nation’s top atomic researchers re- 
vealed that the 4,000-ton postwar cyclo- 
tron installed at the University of Cali- 
fornia (NEwsweek, Nov. 18, 1946) has 
knocked out 22 and possibly 30 particles 
in “the most complete disintegration of 
atomic nuclei ever achieved by man.” 

Drs. Glenn T. Seaborg and Isadore Perl- 
man made the report on the giant cyclo- 
tron at a meeting of the American Physical 
Society. They said that by using up to 
400,000,000 electron volts of energy they 
had produced many atoms not known be- 
fore, with good prospects that more than 
100 new radioactive isotopes of the com- 
mon elements would be yielded. 

As an example of a light radioactive iso- 
tope identified in their experiments, the 
scientists cited iron 52. It was produced 
from the bombardment of copper, four 
steps up the atomic scale. Previously no 
isotope of iron had been produced which 
was lighter than the stable isotope of this 
element, iron 53. 

A scientist at the meeting explained the 
difference in strength of the prewar and 
postwar cyclotrons by comparing their op- 
erations with the changing of a building: 

“With the old cyclotron of 225 tons, we 
could knock two or three floors off a 50- 
story building, or maybe add a floor or 
two. But with the new cyclotron we can 
knock that 50-story building into a flock 
of four-room bungalows, with a lot of nails 
and shingles left over.” 


Terminal Collector 


Taking his Army discharge in the Philip- 
pines, Lt. Charles Wharton went hunting 
on Mindanao Island for rare zoological 
specimens. Last week he arrived in New 
York with a planeload and promptly sold 
the Bronx Zoo an assortment of rare tree 
shrews, tarsiers, giant rats, monitor lizards, 
green tree snakes, and a monkey-eating 
eagle. His lone example of a flying lemur 
died upon arrival. 


Heating From Outdoors 


On occasion during the last decade, 
newspapers in different cities have told 
about a ldcal building which drew warmth 
out of the cold outside air, water, or soil by 
“refrigeration in reverse.” Interest in the 
remarkable method has increased greatly 
with postwar construction. But the heat 
pump, as this device is correctly known, is 
still largely in the development stage, and 
the first technical treatise on it was pub- 
lished only this week.* 





*Heat Pumps. By Philip Sporn, E. R. Ambrose, 


and Theodore Baumeister. 188 pages. Wiley. $8.75. 


SCIENCE 





The three authors of “Heat Pumps” are 
engineers connected with a public-utility 
network which would sell much more 
power if its customers were to install elec- 
trically driven heat pumps in place of their 
furnaces. They nevertheless feel that much 
additional research is needed to make the 
devices economical for the average home 
owner. They want to encourage that re- 
search, and have taken a leading part in 
the experiments made to date. 

The senior author, Philip Sporn, is presi- 
dent of the American Gas & Electric Serv- 
ice Corp. and won the electrical engineer- 
ing profession’s 1945 Edison Medal for his 
contributions to power generation and 
transmission. Seeking an expanded power 
market, he has turned the office buildings 
of several associated utilities into heat- 
pump laboratories. The Steubenville, 
Portsmouth, and Coshocton headquarters 
of the Ohio Power Co. are heated without 
fires or furnaces. Their installations of 
electric motors, compressors, insulated 
pipe, air ducts, and fans could easily be 


. but his tarsier survived 
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mistaken for conventional air-conditioning ‘ 


plants. And that, in a twofold sense, is 
precisely what they are. 

Blew Het, Blew Cold: The idea of a 
machine which blows hot or cold strikes 
many a layman as magic. Theodore Bau- 
meister, professor of mechanical engineer- 
ing at Columbia University and a consult- 
ant to American Gas & Electric, explains it 
as the opposite of a heat engine. A steam 
engine, for instance, uses heat to produce 
mechanical energy. In the heat pump, a 
motor brings about the mechanical trans- 


fer of heat up or down the temperature. 


scale, as desired. 

The same fluid now used in refrigerators. 
and air conditioners, freon, works equally 
well in providing warmth. To warm the 
house, the liquid is evaporated in an out- 
door unit, absorbing heat, and is then 
compressed indoors to squeeze out its 
cargo of calories. While the principle is old, 
its application to heating has become prac- 
tical only recently through the develop- 
ment of pumps, blowers, and refrigerants 
by the air-conditioning industry. 


Exit on Roller Skates 


In 1914 the Western Union Telegraph 
Co. took a progressive step to eliminate a 
bottleneck. Its Morse signals were moving 
fast enough over the nationwide web of 
wires, but in central offices where the mes- 
sages were redistributed for relay to their 
destinations they frequently piled up. So 
intra-office messengers were put on roller 
skates for their desk-to-desk missions. 

This practice persisted while the old tele- 
graph sounders were replaced by teleprint- 
ers, and while electronic engineers learned 
how to put scores of messages simultane- 
ously on a pair of wires or a radio beam. 
Until recently Western Union bought 2,500 
pairs of skates a year, replacing the wheels 
every three months. The messenger boys 
and girls distinguished themselves in the 
rinks, winning many prizes in contests. 

But the ball-bearing skate will soon lose 
its place in the communication system. At 


. the main Western Union office in Philadel- 


phia last week the nonelectrical link was 
bridged by a push-button system. Incom- 
ing messages, instead of merely being 
printed, punched coded holes in the tele- 
printer tape. The operator read the address 
—say Boston. Instead of waiting for the 
entire message to be printed and dis- 
patching it by conveyor belt and skating 
messenger to the Boston wire position, she 
simply pressed the Boston button on a 
switchboard. Electrical signals from the 
tape then went immediately through a 
maze of office wiring and over the outside 
line directly to Boston. 

By 1950 the new method will be installed 
all over the nation, tripling the central of- 
fice capacity in time to handle the load 
from the new microwave radio relay sets 
with which Western Union expects to re- 
place its network of overhead wires. 
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“I did too say Moscow, Idaho!” 


Whatever the misunderstanding about the destination, there’s cer- 
tainly no doubt as to the veracity of the maps Mr. and Mrs. 
Traverse are traveling with! Naturally, they’re the new, up-to-date 
maps in the 1947 Rand M¢Nally Road Atlas. 

For people who like to know where they’re going and how to 
get there, the Rand M¢€Nally Road Atlas is practically indispen- 
sable. Experienced travelers swear by it, and novices soon learn its 
value. You'll find it on sale at bookstores, stationers, and news- 
stands everywhere. 

Authoritative and accurate—yes—but more than that, the 
road maps in this Atlas are easy to follow. They are just one more 
way that Rand M¢€Nally contributes to the convenience and pleas- 
ure of American travel. : 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Established 1856 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO + WASHINGTON 


Schoolbooks * School Maps « Children’s Books » Road Maps « Travel Folders + Tickets « Coupon Books 





Maps « Atlases « Globes « Bankers Monthly « Bankers Directory 
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The Story of Radio News 


News programs consume 20 per cent of 
the total radio day. But the praise and 
criticism alternately heaped on this com- 
paratively small fraction easily equal that 
meted out to the soap-opera, quiz, music, 
variety, and public-service shows mak- 
ing up the remaining 80 per cent. The story 
of the news rooms, of what earns the 
praise and causes the criticism, is told this 
week by Paul White in “News on the Air.”* 

White was CBS news chief from 1933 un- 
til May 1946, when he resigned to write 


and to teach. When he first went to CBS, 


news programs were poor things indeed. 
Not until the war did radio news come into 
its own—and at CBS White built what is 
still the best news staff in radio. 
Primarily a textbook, “News on the Air” 
is as interesting to the listener who wants 
to know the whys and wherefores of his 
favorite news program as it is vital to 
White’s prospective students. 
Thrice-Told Tale: White quickly 
makes it clear that the difference between 
radio and newspaper reporting technique 
is a big one. The five “W’s” and an “H” 
(who, what, where, when, why, and how) 
that are musts for a newspaper story's 
lead paragraph are ignored in radio. In- 
stead, the prime rule of thumb is: “Tell 
the story three times. First, you tell ’em 
you're going to tell ‘em; then, you tell ’em; 
finally you tell ’em you’ve told ’em.” 
With this pattern to go on, and a mini- 
mum of time at his disposal, the radio re- 


*News oN THE AR, By Paul W. White. 398 
pages. Harcourt Brace. $3.50. 


RADIO 





White: An expert on radio news 


porter must be an expert at concise, sim- 
ple, and clear reporting. Even a five-min- 
ute news broadcast—actually cut to three 
and a half minutes if it is sponsored— 
takes about four hours of preparation. And 
in that time, with a script equal in length 
to about one and a quarter columns of 
NewswWeEEK text, the commentator must 
cover the news of the day. 

White does noi limit himself to straight- 
news shows. “News on the Air” covers all 
related topics, including dramatization of 
the news, the role of the commentator, the 
story of sports, special events, and inter- 





Puays sy Ear. NBC Monday, 8-8:30 
p.m., EDT. Sustaining. Hector Chev- 
igny is a blind writer who persuaded 
NBC that he might have something 
special in writing for a blind medium. 
His half-hour seripts show that he has 
a good imagination and a flair for un- 
usual stores. But he has yet to learn 
to keep his story lines trimmed to 
‘ad'o’s time demands. Nevertheless, the 
new series promises to work into one of 
summertime’s better contributions to 
radio : 

Tue Eppie Apert Snow. ABC, 
Wednesday, 9:30-10 pm. EDT Sus- 
tons Evidently Albert has never re- 
covered from the fact that he rose to 
fame as the dumb, earnest Bing Ed- 
wards in the 1986 Broadway hit, 
“Bother Rat.” Anyhow, on the air 
Albert is still playing a dumb, earnest 
character, from scripts worn thin by 
such previous comers as Eddie Bracken 
and Dagwood Bumstead. 

Tue Pum Stivers Snow. ABC, 
Wednesday, 10-10:30 p.m., EDT. Sus- 





Current Listening 


taming. Silvers could be a very funny 
radio comedian given the right script. 
He plays a nearsighted, not entirely 
stupid reporter on a show-business trade 
paper. If the program’s writers would 
give more time to show business and 
less to Silver’s personal difficulties, the 
show might turn out to be a summer 
sleeper. 

Mr. Prestpent. ABC, Thursday, 
9:30-10 p.m., EDT. Sustaining. Edward 
Arno!d is Mr. President in dramatiza- 
tions of bits of Presidential biographies. 
It is an interesting idea, though lis- 
teners must remember that all Presi- 
dents didn’t sound like Arnold. 

Canpip Micropnone. ABC, Sunday, 
7-7:30 pm. EDT. Sustaining. The 
theory behind this show is that the con- 
versation of people involved in strange 
predicaments can be very. funny. So 
ABC has recorded some such conversa- 
tions—with a hidden microphone. The 
result is sometimes funny and some- 
times not. And when the novelty wears 
off, the idea gets a little thin. 
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views. He also has advice for young hope- 
fuls who envisage themselves as the news 
broadcasters of the future. If they are con- 
tent to be news writers or straight report- 
ers, White offers them some hope, based 
on their willingness to gain experience and 
work hard. But for youngsters who aspire 
to the admitted glamour and advantages 
of a foreign correspondent, White has a 
list.of qualifications including a knowledge 
of one or two foreign languages, the ability 
to survive the toasts at a Russian banquet, 
and a kindness for dumb animals. 


Canned Vandercook 


When NBC put a pink slip in John W. 
Vandercook’s paycheck last fall, the com- 
mentator didn’t look for another radio job. 
He had in mind the outlines for four “long 
and lusty novels, one each about Paris. 
London, Rome, and Moscow—if I can ever 
get there.’ And he wanted to put the 
outlines down on paper. The hectic busi- 
ness that is radio could wait until he had. 

Last week, Vandercook was well along 
with the 200,000 words estimated for his 
Paris novel. And he also was being heard 
six days a week on 316 radio stations, 
almost twice as many as NBC could give 
him. For Vandercook had stumbled into 
what he calls “the absolutely perfect job” 
—a transcribed series for the Air Trans- 
port Association of America. As far as the 
ATA is concerned, it has the perfect bar- 
gain. For a paltry $80,000 a year it gets 
a program that under ordinary circum- 
stances would cost about $1,400,000 a year. 

Up in the Air: The ATA represents 33 
certified airlines and several leading air- 
plane manufacturers. Last fall members 
of its advertising committee were consid- 
ering a radio program to keep the nation 
air-minded when the public-relations firm 
of Woods & Riblet approached them with 
a unique suggestion. Instead of a network 
program Woods & Riblet suggested Air Age 
—transcriptions of short talks on aviation 
news. The firm already had lined up 
Vandercook to read the news. They of- 
fered him only $250 a week—but pointed 
out that the job of cutting a week’s tran- 
scriptions would take only an hour. 

Woods & Riblet asked ATA’s advertis- 
ing committee: Why not send the records 
to local stations—for nothing? Further- 
more, why not make them open-end tran- 
scriptions (with space at the opening and 
closing for local commercials) ? Thus sta- 
tions would get a good program for noth- 
ing, which they could in turn sell for a 
clear profit. It was a good idea—but the 
advertising committee rejected it. The 
committee was not convinced that news 
was the way to good will. But the ATA’s 
peppery president, Admiral Emory S. 
Land, liked the idea. He appealed over the 
committee’s collective head—to the air- 
lines presidents—who ordered the Woods & 
Riblet contract signed. 

On Feb. 17,.the first Air Age records 


Newsweek 
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were played back over 51 stations. Inside 
of four weeks nearly 300 stations were 
taking the show. It was, in effect, a free 
network of 300 stations—and a competi- 
tor the four major networks didn’t like at 
all. Such deals, they growled, would be 
the ruination of “live” network business. 
Broadcasting Magazine angrily denounced 
the 300 stations for buying “a pig in a 
poke.” And the National Association of 
Broadcasters was so upset that it con- 
ducted an investigation, suspecting viola- 
tion of some economic rule of radio. But 
it found no violation and the ATA con-* 
tinued to add stations. 

Down to Earth: Currently, more than 
a third of the 316 stations have sold the 
show to sponsors, for the most part local 
airlines or flying schools, with some drug- 
stores and dress shops. Profits range from 
a weekly high of $435 at station WKRC 
in Cincinnati to $24 at KGEZ in Kali- 
spell, Mont. Altogether, Woods & Riblet 
figure that stations are clearing more than 
$10,000 a week. Their-only expense: an 
average of $1.04 air-express charges per 
record. And last week, accountants calcu- 
lated that the cost to the ATA was even 
less—$1.001 per broadcast, an all-time low 
in radio. 

As for Vandercook, he has now increased 
his salary to about $400 a week by as- 
suming some of the writing chores. But 
even this work has its compensations. 
Last month, the ATA sent him on a fact- 
finding tour of Europe, a trip that also 


gave Vandercook the author a chance to 


pick up some additional material for his 
novels on Paris, Rome, and London. So 
far, however, neither he nor any member 
of the ATA has been able to get into 
Moscow. 
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Vandercook and ATA are satisfied 
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Humidity -Proof...for protection 
against radios greatest enemy ! 





Every sportsman knows how humidity 
rots and rusts equipment. Humidity is 
radio’s greatest enemy, too. But when 
you take this new Zenith humidity-proof 
portable on your trips, you enjoy perfect 
performance where other radios fail. 

In swamp, ravine, boat, tropical climate 
—anywhere, this Zenith Trans-Oceanic 
pulls in standard broadcast coast to 
coast, plus world-wide. short wave on 5 
international bands—just press a button 


NEW 





*Battery extra, West Coast price slightly higher. 





Now Zenith’s Special “Tropic Treatment” 
GUARANTEES Perfect Performance 
Even Under the Worst of Humid Conditions 


and tune ’em in! Plays in trains, planes, 
boats, cars, steel buildings, remote areas. 
Made possible by Zenith’s exclusive 
Wavemagnets (U.S. Patents 2164251... 
2200674). Styled like finest luggage. 
Works on battery pack (up to a year’s 
normal use) and on AC or DC current. 
No wonder it’s top choice of America’s 
sportsmen. Be sure to see and hear 


it at your radio dealer’s 
today! Model 8G005Y $114.40* 


TRANS-OCEANIC PORTABLE 











New Zenith “Universal” Portable 






Receives full standard broadcast. Pulls in ———= 


stations coast to coast, with big set power 
and tone. Plays in trains, planes, boats, cars, 
steel buildings, remote areas, tropical climates. 
Works on battery pack (up to a year’s normal 
use) as well as on AC or DC current. Has new 
“Swing-Top” Detachable Wavemagnet. 
Smartly styled, easy to carry. See $54 60* 


and hear it today! Model 6G001Y 
















Had Enough? 


In the newsroom of the New Orleans 
Times Picayune, a gagster hung round 
paper disks labeled “City Disk,” “State 
Disk,” and “Copy Disk.” In Birmingham, 
England, a report. told of a “doughnut” 
disk. Pink disks, pie-sized disks, plastic 
disks, and even square disks continued to 
plague newspapers last week, and The 
New York Post summed it all up aptly 
with this headline: 

“YEAH, IT’S DISK-GUSTING.” 


Yokum Gold 


For weeks, nearly everyone in the syndi- 
cate business knew Al Capp, creator of 
“Lil Abner,” and United Feature Syndi- 
cate, Inc., had been feuding. The issue 
was money. Capp’s hillbilly strip, one of 
the topnotchers of the trade, goes to more 
than 600 dailies in America alone and 
brings the artist a reputed $75,000 to 
$100,000 yearly. 

But Capp thinks that’s not enough. 
Last week, he said so publicly in a suit 
filed against his syndicate in a New York 
Federal District Court. The gist of his 
charges: United Feature doesn’t promote 
“Lil Abner” enough, doesn’t get enough 
money for it, uses it as a tie-in sale with 
service of the United Press (parent of 
UFS) and with UFS columns and other 
features, and keeps down its customer list 
by granting papers exclusive rights in too 
broad areas. 

For such alleged breaches of contract, 
Capp wants $14,000,000 in damages; his 
contract, which has seven years to run, 
torn up; and a return of all rights in 
“Li'l Abner” to its creator. 

- United Feature officials were not avail- 
able for comment. 

The waggish and cocky Capp’s fight 


THE PRESS 





with UFS served as fodder for a take-off 
like those with which Capp himself has 
made millions of his fans laugh. It came 
from the pen of Will Eisner, whose “The 
Spirit” goes via the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune Syndicate to about a half 
dozen big papers with newsprint enough 
to handle an eight-page, Sunday-only 
thriller. 

In his strip timed for release on Sunday, 
July 20, Eisner poked fun especially at 
“Fearless Fosdick,” a Capp burlesque of 
Chester Gould’s “Dick Tracy.” Eisner’s 
plot makes Al 
Slapp, creator of 
“Lil Adam,” the 
stupid hillbilly boy, 
the victim of an at- 
tenipted murder. 
Suspicion points to 
two cartoonists: 
Hector Ghoul, crea- 
tor of “Nick Stacy,” 
whose strip has been 
wrecked by Slapp’s 
“Fearful Fooznick,” 
and Elmer Hay, 
creator of «Tittle Capp by Al Capp 
Homeless Brenda,” who looks like Daddy 
Warbucks of “Orphan Annie,” fame. 
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yet over. To Seattle, Wash., this week 
went David (Tommy) Stern III, heavily 
bankrolled by his father, to buy The Se- 
attle Star. Smith Davis, the newspaper 
broker, was with young Stern and had 
virtually completed the $500,000 deal that 
would mean a quick $100,000 profit to 
Sheldon F. Sackett, Coos Bay, Ore., and 
Vancouver, Wash., publisher. Sackett 
bought The Star only last March for 
$400,000. 

Seattle newspapering had first known 


, the Stern name long ago. The 37-year-old. 


husky Tommy was only 6 months old 
when his father worked as a water-front 
reporter on The Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
Stern senior didn’t stay long. At 7, young 
Tommy helped deliver copies of the sec- 
ond paper his father ever published. The 
News-Record in Springfield, Il. 

Junior Cub: By the time Tommy was 
ready for college, his father had firmly 
established himself in his native Phila- 
delphia and in nearby Camden. In summer 
vacations from his studies at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania (two years) and 
Harvard (three years), young Tommy 
cubbed on the Camden papers. In 1933, 
he left Harvard Law School and started 
on The Record. He wrote drama reviews 


Ghoul is about to be arrested when “The~ under the name of Peter Stirling (also his 


Spirit” solves the crime. Slapp’s assassin 
turns out to be Matrix, his syndicate boss. 
The motive: Slapp threatened to switch to 
Richard Headline Smirch’s syndicate. 


Stern Saga, Cont'd. 


In Ventnor, N.J., this week, J. David 
Stern basked in retirement, having fore- 
sworn the newspaper business since last 
January when he sold his Philadelphia 
Record and Camden (N.J.) Courier- 
Post from under striking Newspaper 
Guildsmen (Newsweek, Feb. 10). 

But the Stern newspaper saga was not 





GHOUL...A 
BIG TIME SYNDICATED 
CARTOONIST LIVING 
IN SUCH A DIVE? 
YOU MUST BE 
PENNILESS.. 





MY NICK STACY 
WITH HIS - 
PEARFUL FOOZNICK! 
MY FOLLOWING 
HAS SHRUNK.. 





HE FINALLY RELENTED 
AND AGREED TO NEEOLE 
HOMELESS BRENDA. 


AL SLAPP 
BEGAN 
LAMPOONING 


mp 














drawn by Will Eisner 


A fellow artist parodies Al Capp’s parody of Chester Gould’s “Dick Tracy” 
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pen name for magazine fiction and a flop 
whodunit, “The Stop-Press Murder”) , did 
sports, editorials, and local reporting, and 
went through the usual publisher son’s 
grooming on the business side. 

In 1939, at 30, Tommy took over as 
publisher for his father’s Camden papers. 
In his first year, advertising shot up by 
1,000,000 lines, and the papers never were 
out of the black under his operation. 
During the war, Tommy was officer in 
charge of the Mid-Pacifican and, later, 
The Central Pacific Stars ‘and Stripes in 
Honolulu. . 

Throughout the 85-day strike last win- 
ter, young Stern wrote editorials, read 
copy, ghosted a lovelorn column, and did 
anything else to help the six-man staff 
that continued getting out the Camden 
papers. When they were sold, he wept. 
and has been moody and forlorn since. 

Last week, to help restart the Stern 
saga in Seattle, Tommy asked William E. 
Townes, youthful editor who moved into 
The Star with Sackett, to stay on. Townes 
expected to do so. Stern also planned to 
take west George Nelson, erstwhile ad- 
vertising director of The Record, and 
George Chaplin, ex-Greenville, S. C., news- 
man and his wartime buddy whom he 
brought from The Mid-Pacifican to man- 
aging editorship of the Camden papers. 


Miller Moves On 


In the shop talk of the Associated Press. 
the tall, handsome, and breezy Paul Miller 
long had been tabbed as one of those likely 
to succeed. By “succeed” AP men usually 
meant only one thing: succeed Kent 


* Newsweek, July 21, 1947 
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There was an old industry that lived in a shoe 


Ti had so many problems it didn’t know 
what to do. 


Then it moved to the Southland ... to the 
industrial opportunity-land served by the 
8,000-mile Southern Railway System. 


And there it is growing and prospering .. . 


and looking ahead with confidence. Because. 





it is “sitting pretty” with plenty of elbow reom 

. right in the middle of large, expanding 
markets, -abundant raw materials and all the 
other economic blessings of the amazing, fast- 
growing South. 


Moral: “Look Ahead —Look South!” 
Cunt E. a 


President 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


The Southern Serves the South 




















PROPERTY INSURANCE 


New rainy-night 
family game. 


Most people don’t know what or how much 
they own. If you think you’re an exception, try 
this some rainy night. 


Have everybody gather round the dining 
room table with pencils and paper for all. 
Divide up the rooms in the house according to 
who knows which room best. The man of the 
house might take the living room, his bedroom 
and his cellar workshop. His lady should take 
her room, the halls, the kitchen. To Sonny 
would fall his room and the garage, while Sister 
can take her room and the playroom. 


Have each one list everything he or she can 
remember in the rooms so assigned — without 
going to look. After everyone’s done and fully 
satisfied that every single article is listed, troop 
through the house and see what’s left out. 
Every correct listing gets a plus mark and every 
omission a black mark. List on a separate 
sheet the omitted items. The winner can have 
the car tomorrow night. 


Except father, because he’ll have work to do. 
_ By now he realizes what a job it would be to 
make such a list as this if the old home burned 
down, blew away, or burglars had a field day 
some Sunday night. He suddenly realizes, 
especially from his own list, that he’d never be 
able to remember more than half what he 
owns, let alone put a value on it. 








So while the winner of the game is gallivanting 
in the family Super-Twelve, father combines 
the lists and for the first time has an inventory 
of his things — something he wouldn’t dream 
of being without in business. 


A competent insurance agent will be glad to 
help you prepare such a household inventory. 
He has a supply of booklets with a page for 
each room and columns for showing cost and 
present value. If you want to be certain the 
agent is able and helpful, call in the represen- 
tative in your community of one of these 
companies: the Security Insurance Company 
of New Haven, The East & West Insurance 
Company of New Haven, the New Haven 
Underwriters, The Connecticut Indemnity 
Company. 


SECURITY 


~. Insurance Companies 
Home Office: New Haven, Connecticut 
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Cooper when he stepped down as _ boss 
man of the AP. 

The moving finger especially pointed to 
Miller five years ago. Then, at the tender 
age of 35 and after only ten years with the 
AP, Miller breezed into Washington as 
chief of bureau. He stepped into big foot- 
prints—those of the late Brian Bell and 
of Byron Price, once the heir apparent to 
Cooper, wartime chief of censorship, and 
now administrative officer of the UN staff. 

Soon after, Cooper made Miller one of 
his Big Six (AP men’s term for the half- 





Miller and Morin: The Big Six lost one 


dozen assistant general managers), and 
though Miller’s fortunes undulated a bit 
thereafter, as fortunes in the AP fre- 
quently do, no AP man could speculate 
on the next general manager without in- 
cluding Miller’s name on the list. 

Digging for Gannett: Last week, 
Miller took himself out of the AP picture. 
He resigned his Washington spot, effective 
Aug. 1, to join the 2l-newspaper, seven- 
radio-station empire of Frank E. Gannett, 
once an AP director and longtime friend 
of Cooper. Miller’s specific duties on his 
new job were not defined, but the 70-year- 
old Gannett left no doubt he had hired 
Miller as his right-hand man. “Mr. Miller 
will have special work of great importance 
and will relieve me of many of my bur- 
dens,” Gannett said. “I’m going up [to 
Rochester, N. Y., capital of the Gannett 
empire], and dig in,” said Miller.. 

Miller, born in Diamond, Mo., the son 
of a minister, spent so much of his early 
life in Oklahoma that he calls it his home 
state. He attended the University of Okla- 
homa and Oklahoma A. & M., worked 
through small dailies to The Oklahoma 
City Times, and joined the AP in 1932 at 
Columbus, Ohio. From there, Miller went 
up fast—to New York and the foreign 
desk in 1933, the New York general desk, 
out to Kansas City as night news editor, 
through Salt Lake City, Harrisburg, Pa., and 
Philadelphia as bureau chief, and back to 





New York in 1941 as an executive assistant 
in charge of promotion and membership. 
A year later he went to Washington. 

Leads and Tenses: As Washington 
boss, Miller shook the bureau out of many 
a dusty habit. Crisper leads and sharper 
interpretation and background started to 
come out of the Washington news mill. 
Once Miller went so far as to order leads 
held to 30 words. Deadpan AP men pro- 
duced a flock of such samples as “Matches 
are scarcer” and “Road oil is back,” and a 
deskman’s rib, “AP leads are shorter,” 
finally ridiculed the order into limbo. But, 
thereafter, far fewer leads rambled on 
like the Congressional Record. Thus it 
served its purpose. Miller hates legisla- 
tivese—his word—but the AP’s wire out 
of Washington still hums with “The House 
today passed and sent to the Senate a bill 
to provide . . .” His penchant for the 
present-tense accounts for the frequent 
AP leads like this: “President Truman is 
pursuing a tougher policy toward the 
Soviet Union.” 

To his staff, from copy boy up, Miller 
is Paul. Once when the head of the AP’s 
House staff was shorthanded, Miller 
strolled into the press gallery. “Paul,” said 
the House man, “watch the gallery for me 
while I get out this story.” Miller did. 

He pushed up salaries, backed his men 
in jams with the home office, and enter- 
tained them with appropriate refreshments 
at his home in the stylish Spring Valley 
section of Washington. Last week, the 
staff planned a big farewell party for the 
boss, and to welcome a new one. 

AP Tourist: In naming Miller’s suc- 
cessor, Cooper passed over such bureau 
veterans as Bill Beale and Jack Bell, and 
reached out to Paris for one of the AP’s 
most seasoned and footloose foreign news- 
men—Relman (Pat) Morin. The tall, raw- 
boned, and easygoing Morin, now 39, 
wrote sports at 15 for The Los Angeles 
Times, graduated from Pomona College in 
1929, and ‘spent the next two years in 
study and news work (Shanghai Evening 
Post) in China. 

He returned to Los Angeles in 1931, 
press-agented a dancing school until he 
found a job on the late Los Angeles Rec- 
ord, and joined the AP in Los Angeles in 
1934. Since then his record has read like 
a Cook’s tour of the world: Tokyo bureau 
chief (1937-40); Saigon, Indo-China, and 
internment by the Japanese at. Pearl Har- 
bor time, repatriation to New York; then 
London, Algiers, Cairo, New Delhi, Rome, 
and Paris. Since 1945, Morin has been 
Paris bureau chief and boss of AP coverage 
in Northwestern Europe. 

Morin’s shift to Washington last week 
produced these noteworthy AP changes 
abroad: Preston Grover, Utah-born expert 
on India and veteran of Mediterranean war 
coverage, to Paris as chief of bureau; and 
John Lloyd, London bureau chief, to take 
charge of all European coverage from his 
post in London. 
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When a Feller needs “Your Unseen Friend” . 


©1947, T. 1. N. Co. 


Yes, Willie certainly needs a “nickel’”’...a 
five-cent piece to pay for his best girl’s 
bottle of pop. 


But it could be a guerche, if he were in 
Egypt, a drachma in Greece, or a piaster 
in Turkey. And lots of other names in other 
places. They are all coins made with Your 
Unseen Friend, Nickel. For coins made of 
Nickel, or one of its alloys, have been 
adopted by more than 100 Governments. 


Not all of these coins have the same face 
value, but they all have one thing in com- 


mon. They all have an Unseen Friend in 
Nickel. 


For coins must be made of a metal not 
too hard to be stamped out... yet hard 
enough not to wear out. They must be easy 
to mint, difficult to counterfeit. And they 


must keep a pleasing color through the 
years. 


Just one more way Nickel is Your Unseen 
Friend. It’s “Unseen” because Nickel is 
usually combined with other metals and 
you seldom see it in its pure state. It’s 
your “Friend” because it serves you often 
and well. 


Send for your free copy of “The Romance of 
Nickel.” Address Dept. 56. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
New York 5,N.Y. 


mi. Nickel 


.. Your Unseen Friend 
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Record Harvest at Record Prices 


From the Missouri River out to the rim 
of Nevada’s desert lands, wheat chaff filled 
men’s lungs, hair, and clothes fourteen 
hours a day. The clatter of giant combines 
echoed across 150,000 bustling farms. 
Kernels purred softly as they poured into 
bins. It was harvest time in the wheat 
belt. 

A rich harvest had been forecast ever 
since a lavish rainfall bathed the first 
green shoots last March. As the itinerant 
harvesters flailed northward through Texas 
and Oklahoma, crop yields surpassed pre- 
vious records everywhere. Now, as the 
tractor-drawn combines churned through 
the hip-high, sturdy-stalked fields of the 
Central plain states, even farmers’ eyes 
widened at the golden harvest. 

Out to eclipse last year’s record, leather- 
skinned Kansas “wheat ranchers” were 
toiling toward a harvest which is already 
envisaged at nearly 280,000,000 bushels 
compared with 216,756,000 bushels a year 
ago. At the week end, elevator and boxcar 
space was filled to brimming from Kansas 


RE 


City down to Wichita and clear west ,to 
Ford Countys Millions of bushels of wheat 
were beginning to pile high on the flat, 
open ground. 

Nebraska farmers, despite damaging late 
May freezes, were more than holding up 
their end. Nebraska wheat was testing 
exceptionally well—moisture-free and high 
in protein. In sight was a record 94,000,- 
000-bushel harvest. Many farmers in Ne- 
braska’s southern tier of counties were 
doubling early bushels-per-acre forecasts. 

Golden Wheat: In all, said the De- 
partment of Agriculture last week, the 
country’s wheat crop would reach 1,435.- 
551,000 bushels, 24 per cent over last 
year’s record. With wheat selling above $2 
a bushel, the one crop alone would add 
some $3,000,000,000 to already bulging 
farm incomes. 

To the hungry world, America’s wheat 
harvest was prime news. It promised 
abundant relief to areas sorely in need of 
United States foodstuffs. Foreign coun- 
tries’ plans call for purchase of some 


A peak wheat crop is bringing farmers a harvest of dollars 
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500,000,000 bushels of American wheat 
this year. Europe’s own wheat harvest was 
reported running 10 per cent below the 
scanty total of a year ago. 

Seanty Corn: The good wheat news 
was tempered, however, by a_hard-luck 
story from corn growers. Unseasonable 
cold and protracted rain had plagued the 
Midwestern corn belt through March and 
April. Fertile black soil was washed out 
and planting delayed in Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, and Minnesota. The government’s 
crop report foresaw a disappointing har- 
vest of 2,612,809,000 bushels—over 600. 
000.000 less than last year’s crop. But if 
growing weather were good, and_ fall 
frosts came late, results might better this 
estimate. ; 

It was too early to calculate precisely 
the impact of the corn shortage on wheat 
exports. Some government officials pre- 
dicted that from 50,000,000 to 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat destined for overseas 
would now be needed for use at home. 

One immediate effect on family dinner 
tables was widely forecast. With corn 
leaping to record prices—$2.21 a bushel on 
Chicago’s Board of Trade—farmers, in- 
stead of feeding it to their livestock, would 
sell the corn for cash and liquidate cattle 
by the drove. Probable result: a tempo- 
rary meat glut, followed by a long-term 
scarcity. 

But despite a smaller corn crop, the 
farmer last week could find comfort in 
such figures as these: 

P His income had climbed 30 per cent 
above last vear’s record, with cash receipts 
nearly $12,000,000,000 for the first half of 
1947. When he went to town, his pockets 
bulged with folding money. ; 
P His livestock was bringing 50 per cent 
more than in June 1946; dairy products 
were bringing 30 per cent more and grain 
20 per cent. = 

> His farm acreage was rated nearly three 
times as valuable as it was before the war, 
running about $300 an acre in parts of 
Towa. 

P While mortgages were up slightly, farm 
debt was still close to a record low; the 
farmers’ total assets exceeded their total 
indebtedness more than tenfold. 

The impoverished preblem child of the 
20s and ’30s was enjoying his new riches. 
Much of a famished world was looking to 
him for sustenance; a well-heeled America 
was buying his products as never before. 
As long as it lasted, his situation would 
be mighty pleasant. 


LABOR: 


Lewis’s Law 


Last week John L. Lewis snatched his 
greatest victory from the teeth of the law 
written to curb just such union leaders 
as: John L. Lewis. On July 8, just sixteen 
days after the Taft-Hartley bill became 
law, Lewis signed a contract with bitu- 
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one. Food and service to please every taste—that is the enviable reputation : 
uld of Hilton Hotels across the nation. Each of these fourteen world- 
renowned hotels is recognized for the individuality of the food it serves, as 
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Does Lewis’s new coal contract violate the Taft-Hartley Act? 


minous mine operators that gave his soft- 
coal miners the best wages and conditions 
in the history of their industry. 

By the contract’s terms the mine own- 
ers agreed to: 
> A base wage of $13.05 for an eight-hour 
day that includes one hour of travel time 
and a half-hour lunch period. This gave 
the miners an increase of $1.20 a day 
for an hour and fifteen minutes’ less work. 
PA stipulation that the contract shall 
cover the miners only so long as they are 
“able and willing to work.” This frees the 
United Mine Workers from damage-suit 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act out- 
lawing work stoppages in violation of con- 
tract. The contract also specifies exclusive 
machinery within the industry for settle- 
ment of labor disputes, thus freeing the 
UMW from jurisdiction of the new Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 
> A 10-cent health and retirement royalty 
on each ton of coal mined—double the for- 
mer royalty: 
> A new three-man board to administer 
the vast fund, with John L. Lewis allowed 
to name himself chairman. 

Labor lawyers looked in awe, admira- 
tion, and envy at what the mighty Lewis 
had wrought in his new contract. Some 
said he had not only won his finest con- 
tract to date; he had repealed the Taft- 
Hartley statute single-handed. 

Confusion and Collusion: Lewis was 
not as mighty as that. But he had chal- 
lenged the new law; he had compounded 
labor confusion in Congress where the 
subject was presumed to have been set- 
tled after five months of wrangling. 

On July 9, Rep. Fred A. Hartley Jr. 
of New Jersey, who co-authored the labor 
act, told the House that the new coal 
contract “clearly reflects collusion between 
the mine operators and the United Mine 
Workers with the intention of violating 
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the law.” In providing for a checkoff of 
union assessments and initiation fees, the 
contract, according to Hartley, violated 
section 302 of the law forbidding an em- 
ployer to make any checkoff except for 
union dues. Contract signers were there- 
fore liable to fines and imprisonment. 
“Certain other provisions of the agreement 
violate the spirit and intent of the law,” 
Hartley added. 

But the next day, Hartley’s legal col- 
laborator, Sen. Robert A. Taft of Ohio, 
contradicted him publicly. “I don’t think 
it [the contract] is in any way a violafion 
of the law,” said Taft. “Whatever the 
employers and employes may want to 
agree to is all right with me.” 

Violation or no, Lewis appeared likely 
to get away with his new contract. The 
mine owners, who had reluctantly agreed 
to the contract in order to assure uninter- 
rupted production, were in no position to 
object. And the Administration, needing 


labor’s support in the election year 1948, 
seemed to be in no hurry to act. “The 
matter is under study,” said a spokesman 
for the Justice Department. 


LUMBER: 


Ab’s Portable Gangsaw 


Lumbermen laughed when Ab Reece sat 
down at his portable gangsaw. So did Ab. 
But when he started to play, dollars 
danced in front of their eyes. 

Three years ago, Reece, a small lumber- 
man in Darrington, Wash. (population, 
1,017), was struck by a flagrant waste of 
good timber. It was the light 10- and 19- 
inch timber which the big loggers found 
unprofitable to cut and haul to the saw- 
mills. Reece reasoned that if this timber 
could be cut up on the spot and hauled out 
as hewn lumber, the waste would be 
averted—and the operation would pay. An 
amateur inventor, he went to work in his 
spare time to make a portable gangsaw 
that could travel into the logging area. 

Last week, Darringtonites gawked at 
Ab’s brain child. It was contrived of 
weathered timbers, rusty truck springs, an 
ancient Chevrolet motor, and discarded 
sawmill parts, and it had cost about $1,500 
to build. Designed to take up to 16-inch 
logs, it had eight saws, each 31 inches 
long, set 2 inches apart. The saws had an 
8-inch stroke. 

Most important, in spurts the contrap- 
tion seemed to work. There was a certain 
quaking and heaving, but logs which en- 
tered the business end emerged at the 


other competently roughed into 2-inch , 


planks. In the saw’s first public appearance 
at the Darrington Timber Bowl parade, it 
left a triumphant path of sawdust and 


hewn boards until sqemething jammed the 


works. 
Whether Reece’s invention would be fol- 
lowed up commercially, it was too early to 


Ab Reece’s portable gangsaw may solve an industry problem 
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The designers of all types of transportation 


know the many advantages of light alloys 


as engineered and produced by Bohn. 
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Your Office Door 
Opens On 48 States 


with a Beechere BO A, AN LF. | 


@ A business may have 
an office or a factory in a single 
location, but it may nevertheless 
plant its roots in every state in 
America! And Beech has brought 
to American business the machine 
that can help do the job — the 
Beechcraft Bonanza. 

Here is air transportation cali- 
brated precisely to the size of the 
majority of business enterprises— 


a 4-place airplane that can carry 


people and luggage for as lowas one 
cent per passenger mile . . . and 
practically at airline speed! Its 
790-mile range qualifies it for long 
hops. It goes where and when you 
want to go and it will land you on 
the smallest of fields. 

The Bonanza is luxuriously ap- 


Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 


pointed, comfortable, and quiet— 
quiet as an open-window car travel- 
ing at 55. It is fully equipped— 
two-way radio, landing lights, in- 
struments, heater, flaps, electri- 
cally retractable landing gear, con- 
trollable propeller and a host of 
special refinements. 


There is a Beechcraft distributor near you ready with 
other facts and figures. We are now delivering Bonanzas 
on the large backlog of firm orders created by the heavy 
demand for this airplane. Additional orders will be filled 
in the sequence received. Beech Aircraft Corporation, 
Wichita, Kansas, U.S. A. 


BEECHCRAFT 
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predict. But its potentialities in terms of 
salvaged timber were obvious. And lumber- 
company representatives and forest-reserve 
officials were reported in Darrington talk- 
ing with Reece last week. 


INSURANCE: 


Chain of Causation 


Edward Kelly argued that if he hadn’t 
broken his leg first, he never would have 
broken his arm. 

Kelly was a silver brazer at the Kearney, 
N.J., plant of the Federal Shipbuilding & 
Drv Dock Co. On May 21, 1946. while 
walking across the shipyard, he tripped on 
a wire and broke his left leg at the knee. 

Two months later, his leg still in a cast, 
Kelly attended a wedding at Netcong, 
N.J. Seeing a 2-yvear-old girl about to 
tumble off some porch steps, he jumped to 
save her. Kelly kept the child from fall- 
ing, but caught the heel of his cast on the 
top step. He fell to the ground, breaking 
his right arm at the elbow and wrist. 

Last week Deputy Commissioner Um- 
berger of the New Jersey Workman’s Com- 
pensation Court agreed with Kelly and 
awarded him $3,930 damages against his 
employer and $178 for medical bills for 
the combined “joint” injuries. “A chain of 
causation was established on May 21, 
1946,” said Umberger, “and was the con- 
tinuing cause without which the latter 
injury would not have followed.” 


PRICES: 


Fires of Inflation 


The smoke of smoldering inflation hung * 


heavy in the air. In Wall Street last 
week sensitive nostrils caught a whiff of it, 
and the Dow-Jones average of 30 industrial 
stocks surged forward to a new high for 
the year. 

In Washington, President Truman 
sniffed it too. He sent out a hurry call for 
the Council of Economic Advisers. Edwin 
G. Nourse, chairman of the council, out- 
lined to the Cabinet the threat of new price 
rises. The President announced he would 
send a special message to Congress in the 
next week or ten days on the economic 
state of the nation. 

Three months previously the rising trend 
of prices had leveled off. It looked as if 
the postwar price bubble had burst. The 
Administration and business were worried 
about a recession. But beneath the sur- 
face, the fires of inflation had continued to 
urn. Last week, John L.. Lewis’s new 
coal-mining contract had fanned them to 
a fresh, vigorous blaze. 

In three basic industries new price ad- 
vances seemed inevitable: 
> Soft-coal prices would rise about 85 cents 
a ton under the new wage scale. Hard-coal 
Prices would jump, too. 

A $5-a-ton advance in steel prices was 
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THAT cuswiony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH Maga 
Marfak’s got what it takes to protect the vital bearings and wear- 
surfaces of your car. This tough, hard-working chassis lubricant 
stands up to road pounding and stays on the job — not for just a 
couple of hundred miles, but for 1,000 miles and more. And the 
“cushiony” driving you experience is sure proof your chassis 
gets lasting protection. Applied 
by chart, never by chance. Ask 
your Texaco Dealer to give your 
car that “Marfak feeling” today. 














THE TEXAS COMPANY ay 


TEXACO DEALERS IN ALL 48 STATES i 
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Tune in: TEXACO STAR THEATER presents the TONY MARTIN show every Sunday night. See newspaper for time and station. 
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Lower, Smoother, 


On July 7, on one of America’s 74 pas- 
senger-car assembly lines an automobile 
inched forward and grew into a finished 
vehicle. Workers swarming on, under, and 
over it, connected electrical wiring, in- 
stalled seat cushions, and buffed the body 
into a glistening finish with lamb’s wool. 

It was the four millionth passenger car 
made in the two years (almost to a day) 
since postwar production was resumed. 
And still the real postwar car, as most 


Americans had visualized it during the 
31-year war blackout, hadn’t appeared. 
Studebaker and, to a lesser degree, 
Kaiser?Frazer, had brought out bustle- 
back models that went considerably be- 
yond previous streamlining. But they fell 
short of the Sunday-supplement fantasy 
with which imaginative editors tickled 
America’s fancy during the war. 

Postwar fortunates, Americans were 
told, would drive to town in a tear-drop, 
featherweight job with a nonbreakable, 
transparent, plastic top and = sky-view 
nose. The passengers in the rear would sit 
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Futuristic designs, like this by artist Art Radebaugh, will stay on paper 





Shorter: A Preview of the 1948 Cars... 


in movable chairs and sip freshly pre- 
pared coffee in air-conditioned comfort, 
their conversation undisturbed as the 
car whooshed along silently on rubber 
springs, sped at 120 miles an hour by a 
rear-engine pancake motor. 

Rude Awakening: Why hadn’t the 
dream materialized? Recently from 
Harold T. Youngren, Ford vice president 
and engineering director, came some sen- 
sible reasons: “Whatever we do must be 





practical. We must always be governed 
by what people can afford to pay for our 
product. You may be sure that every 
improvement you’ve dreamed about in 
your automobile of the future—air con- 
ditioning, for example—will be made just 
as soon as the cost can be brought within 
reach of our pocketbooks.” 

Harley Earl, onetime builder of custom 
bodies for Hollywood stars and now GM’s 
vice president in charge of styling, added: 
“You can’t sell new cars unless somebody 
buys the old ones. We’re not going to 
make monkeys out of our new-car buyers 


will 
in the next five years, although we could ered 
easily.” wl 


There were other reasons, almost too 
obvious for Youngren and Earl to mep. ry 
tion. Present models, even those with the 
least sales appeal, were selling as fast as 
they could be turned out. And the cost 
of tooling for new models had doubled 
since prewar. Chevrolet recently spent 
$30,000,000 merely tooling up for a new 
truck model. 

Trends of the Times: But even 







































though the dream car had vanished with _ 
postwar awakening, Detroit designers nd 
were at work on fundamental changes k 
which would show up in 1948 and after, 

cres 
Here were the trends as NEwswEEk rep- in 
resentatives spotted them last week: rs 
> So far as prices go, Ford and Chevrolet St 
have shelved light-car plans because (1) a 
materials continue to be short, and (2) Fo 
they are not sure the public really wants “- 
a light, cheap car without the radio, Th 
heater, lighter, clock, and other embel- os 
lishments that boost the price. “a 
> Bodywise, the trend seems in the | 
direction set by Studebaker and Kaiser. tn 
Frazer. Silhouettes will be lower, achieved Li 
by dropping the height slightly and R 
widening the body somewhat. Lines will a 
be smoother, and front ends simpler 
except for more massive bumpers (on the ‘ 
rear also) to bring the eye down. 0 
> There will be a tendency to shorten " 
body lengths a little because of com- 0 
plaints that cars are not fitting in 
garages. Much more glass will be used, so ‘ 
that pillars will be narrowed and blind ‘ 
spots eliminated. ' 
P In body interiors the target is living- 
room comfort and atmosphere. Front 7 
seats, getting wider for ten years, will add 1 
a little more space. Air conditioning will 
be installed on the more expensive cars. - 
> Mechanically, the biggest change will 
be elimination of the gear shift, with sev- ( 
eral companies planning to offer this fea- 


ture in their ’48 models. Engines will be 
shorter, perhaps through wider use of 
V-type models, the object being to cut 
down the length of the hood and bring 
front and back seats forward, cradling 
passengers between the two axles for a 
smoother ride. 

> Gadget-wise, the most eye-catching 




















confidently predicted in trade sources by 
the end of the month or even before. 

> The railroads, already asking a 16 per 
cent increase in freight rates, now would 
need more to pay bigger coal bills. 

Price advances in these three industries 
alone would be reflected in higher costs of 
every: article in commerce, industry, and 
the home. And they would not be alone 
for long. Price mark-ups would mush- 
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room from industry to industry, burning 
up more and more of the consumer’s cash. 

In Washington a bucket brigade of gov- 
ernment economists turned out to fight the 
fire. The Council of Economic Advisers 
felt the importance of the coal settlement 
had been exaggerated in the over-all wage 
picture. The coal miners’ take-home pay 
increase, it noted, was about the same as 
that which other workers had won earlier 
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this year. Many pay rises this spring had 
been absorbed by industry without price 
increases. Even if coal prices did advance, 
it was argued, steel profits were big enough 
to carry the increased cost. 








Significance -— . 
These are the arguments which the 

President can be expected to follow in his 

special economic message to Congress. But 
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... What They Will Look Like, What Changes Will Be Made 
will be wider use of such devices as pow- for many months, although a coupé and for the bronze-colored $50,000 “mobile 
ould # ered seat-movers and window controls, other models are on the drawing boards. laboratory car” which he has been driving 
and the introduction of an _ electric- StrupeBakeEr: Might face-lift next year, daily for seven years and which he uses 
too motored hood lifter. but no major alterations foreseen. to test his latest ideas. 
nen- Company by Company: No secrets Curyster: No changes this year, but For the Future: This week, even as 
\ the in the auto industry are guarded with the company is now retooling and there they completed their 1948 plans, design- 
tas the same ferocity as this new-model may be some substantial changes some- ers were thinking ahead. They were toy- 
Cost dope. Stylists and engineers work behind _ time late in 1948. ing with the idea of someday covering 
bled locked doors, policed by specially picked Hupson: Frank Spring, who in 29 the front wheels completely. leaving no 
pent # company cops. But no group of club- years designed 500 models, including car wheel openings on the sides of the car. 
= women is more gossipy than automen. bodies for the King of Spain and an Engineers were studying pancake en- 
There are leaks. 
Even Specifically, here is a car-by-car sur-  § 
with vey, based on known fact and reliable 
ners trade gossip, of the 1948 models-to-come: 
nges Foro: Henry Ford II’s crowd has 
fter. created a 1948 Ford which young Henry 
tep- Hi says will show “a greater change than 
that from the Model T to the Model A.” 
let Styled by George W. Walker, top Detroit 
(1) industrial-designing consultant, the new 
(2) Ford will be lower, wider than present 
ants models, and drastically streamlined. 
di, There will be greater emphasis on the 
bel: six-cylinder engine, although the eight 
will be retained. 
the Hi Ford will make its 1948 debut with its 
mist trucks late this fall, followed by the 
ved Lincoln and Mercury lines, with the 
and Ford passenger car coming sometime 
will early next year. 
ler GeneraL Motors: How Chevrolet will 
the meet the Ford challenge is still unclear. 
Orders for the 1948-model dies for Chev- 
ys rolet (and the six-cylinder Pontiac and 
me Oldsmobile) were canceled last December. (——ENETS 
; * The best guess is that Chevrolet models q 
j scheduled for January showing will show ee 
be only face-lifting changes, with more wide- ae wate 
it spread alterations in the cars now being Auto changes will be a gradual, step-by-step evolution 
ai designed to come out many months later. 
add This holds true for the six-cylinder Indian Maharajah, has designed the gines, rear engines, and_horizontal-op- 
wil Pontiac and some Olds models as well. 1948 Hudson. It might have automatic posed and radial motors. Aluminum, 
pre: Of the GM models slated to appear the transmission and is slated for an Octo- magnesium, plastics, Fiberglas, and wood 
will first of the year, only Buick, Cadillac, and ber 1947 premiére but may be held up. were being looked into. But everywhere 
ie some Oldsmobile models will be “new. PacKarD: The 1948 convertible went they faced problems, and they came down 
fea- Cadillac is reported planning more - glass into production in June, so Packard is to the question of practicality. 
Il be in both ends, by extending the wind- now tooling up for the rest of its 1948 If new futuristic designs or radical in- 
a shield and rear windows into: the roof. line. It hopes to get into production by _novations such as the flying automobile 
a Nasi: This firm is now tooling up for fall of this year, which would mean a_ were to come, they would probably stem 
oo a car designed by Nils Eric Wahlberg, race with Hudson for 1948 “first” honors. from outsiders. The established automo- 
lline which is believed to incorporate extensive Automatic transmission may be incor-_ bile industry, recognized champion in 
of > changes. It is scheduled for introduction _ porated. supplying desirable transportation, would 
about the first of next year. Design is by Edward Macauley, vet- stick to step-by-step evolution and let 
bias Katser-Fraser: No changes in sight eran Packard designer famous in Detroit cthers gamble with revolutionary ideas. 
oti whether they will be effective in holding might increase consumer resistance and in costs without charging more for its 
pee Prices down this time is exceedingly ques- hasten the widely predicted postwar products. 
al tionable. crackup. The long string of wage increases granted 
nough Many industries absorbed wage increases Today the situation has changed mark- _ this year without major strikes points in- 
this spring not because they wanted to but edly. Fear of a recession has died down. evitably to one conclusion: Industry has 
because they had to. The President’s psy- And there are many industries which feel found it doesn’t pay to fight labor. Strikes 
chological warfare against prices had _ they need price increases to meet rising are too big a drain on profits and company 
h_ the whipped up enough public support so costs and restore profits to satisfactory finances. It is far cheaper to give in and 
in his M@2y felt it inadvisable to boost prices levels. Industry will not—in fact believes pass the cost along to the consumer. 
s. But further. Others were afraid higher prices it cannot—grin and bear further increases Under these new conditions, a steadily 
eweek ie My 21,1947 6 65 
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$125,000,000 


New York Telephone Company 


Refunding Mortgage 234% Bonds, Series D 


Dated July 15, 1947 Due July 15, 1982 
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Once you set foot in Bermuda, 
you step into a life and land 
of enchantment. When you're 
lolling on Bermuda’s pink 
beaches . . . picnicking along 
its cedar-fringed shores... 
sailing on its blue-bright wa- 
ters ... there’s a million miles 
between you and worldly care. 


SAILING, HAMILTON HARBOUR 
EVERYTHING IS BETTER IN— 


Coat of Arms 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET, write 

The Bermuda Trade Development Board, Hamilton, Bermuda 

or 620 Fitth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. In planning your trip to Bermuda, 

your Travel Agent will give you experienced help and complete service—at no cost to you. 
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rising wage and price level has become t} 
normal trend to be expected in times ¢ 
good business. 

Under these circumstances, and wit} 
another round of wage increases brew; 
the President’s chances of outtalking , 
coming round of price boosts look exceed. 
ingly slim, even to some of his clog 
advisers. 


ADVERTISING: 


Employe Sabbaticals 


Like many another Tillie the toile, 
Nellie Mason, Chicago stenographer, last 
week packed her bags to go on vacation, 
But in her case there was a slight difference 
—Nellie won’t be back for a year. 

Her boss, M. Glen Miller, Chicago ad. 
vertising executive, didn’t think two 
weeks was enough for employes to do the 
things they dreamed about. So Miller de. 
cided to give a full year’s vacation with 
pay to every employe completing six years 
of service. The one requirement: it must be 
used in study or travel. Nellie and other 
who follow her must write a letter a week 
to the office telling of progress made. 

To a rush of new job applicants inter. 
ested primarily in the seventh year off 
Miller had a stock answer: “We have an 
unfortunate way of firing people after 
five and a half years.” 


FURNITURE: 


Something to Sit On 


In Chicago for the annual summer and 
home-furnishings show, 22,000 furniture 
buyers last week trudged the 5 miles of 
corridors in the mammoth Merchandise 
Mart. From the exhibits staged by some 
2,000 manufacturers from coast to coast, 
the foot-weary buyers learned that: 
> Furniture prices had edged upward an- 
other 2 to 17 per cent since January de 
spite production increases in most lines; 
manufacturers blamed rocketing costs. 
> Cheap bedroom and living-room furni- 
ture was plentiful, but good-quality item 
were all but nonexistent. 
> Rugs and carpeting were still so short 
that manufacturers were basing allot 
ments on skimpy 1941 business. 
> Steel and seasoned-wood shortages W 
reflected in a rash of aluminum chaif 
tables, and bureaus. 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


For Cooks: The Norge division of 
Borg-Warner Corp. has introduced a # 
range with two broilers for families ¢ 
more than four. 

For Straphangers: In New York su 
way car No. 1575 went on exhibit as 
sample of what 650 new cars to be in ser 
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ice next year will be like. Built by the 
ne thi American Car & Foundry Co., it is deco- 
nes dimrated in blue and white, with green and 
Jlow plastic seats and fluorescent light- 
withming. Aisles are 814 inches wider; doors 
ewing im have been widened from 46 to 50 inches. 
cing yfmThe car is equipped with roller bearings 
xceed. {Mm to give a smoother ride. 
clei For Builders: Home builders who want 
a stone entranceway now can buy a pack- 
age of some 35 pieces of stone, precut and 
numbered so that an ordinary bricklayer 
can fit them together. The packages, avail- 
able in a dozen patterns, are produced by 
Conco Building Products, Inc., of Men- 
dota, Ill. 












toiler, 
T, last 
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NOTES: 
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Trends and Changes 


Television: More than 250,000 tele- 
vision receivers will be produced this year, 
and 1,500,000 will be turned out in 1948, 


go ad- 
< two 
do the 
ler de. 


n with¥ Dorman Israel, vice president of the 
x yeas fm Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., told 
iust bea meeting of distributors in New York 


others f@ last week. He saw no immediate prospect 
a week im of price reductions. 
de. New Equipment: American business 


: inter- MM plans to spend $3,800,000,000 for new 
ar off, plants and equipment in the next three 
ave anf™ months, the Commerce Department and 
> after the Securities and Exchange Commission 
estimated. This equals the record set in 
the final quarter of last year and is at an 
annual rate more than 60 per cent above 
1926, the prewar high. In New York, 
Charles M. Edwards, dean of the New 
York University Graduate School of Re- 
rer and tailing, told visitors to the Store Moderni- 
irnitureg™ zation Show that merchants will spend 
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1 furni- 
y items 


$3,000,000,000 in the next three years 
bringing their stores up to date. 
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British Combine, 

Wings for the King’s Navy: T he 
new torpedo-fighter WYVERN 
contrarotating propellers. 


































Smart businessmen aren't 
wearing em this summer! 


( Thanks to Electronic Dictation ) 


Good old summertime! 


The call of the fairways. The lure of the 
great outdoors. 


No wonder some people practically have 
to don a straight-jacket to keep them on 


Dictaphone* 
_ Eats Up Dictation 


Memos, correspondence, reports—all the 
day’s dictation is finished and done with 
in double-quick time. You can call it a 
day earlier—with Dictaphone Electronic 
Dictation! 

That’s because the Dictaphone method 
lets you relax—alone, uninterrupted. 
While you confide your business to the 
handy microphone, your secretary is 
posted outside your door. She can get her 
other work done, too—while taking your 
phone calls and steering off other inter- 
ruptions. 


Call your Dictaphone representative for 
ademonstration today —and exchange that 


the job. ‘Take another letter, Miss Jones.” 
But there are others—smart business- 
men—who have found a way to button up 
their work in record time. They have 
discovered Electronic Dictation! . 








straight-jacket for a sports jacket tomorrow! 

For descriptive literature, write Dicta- 
phone Corporation, Dept. C-7, 420 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE GLae0v00e Dictation 


*The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Electronic 
dictating machines and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment bearing said sade-mark, 
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YOUR SUNAOL 
1) READY 


SUNROC is ready to make immediate 
delivery of 10-gallon-per-hour 
pressure-type water coolers at 
the lowest retail price for any 
such cooler on the market—$235 


F.0.B. Glen Riddle, Pa. 


SUNROC is ready with water coolers 
that provide trouble-free service 
and low-cost operation. 


SUNROC is ready with the most 
complete line of water coolers in 
America—10 different models in 
a wide range of sizes and capacities. 


SUNROC is ready to send you com- 
plete details. Write Dept. NW-7, 
Sunroc Refrigeration Company, 


Glen Riddle, Pa. 


Sunroc 


Wk GLEN RIDDLE, PA. 


Sunroc Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


Standard 
Model Water 
Cooler NM2B 
$235 F.O.B. 
Glen Riddle, 


Penna. 





“SUNROC SERVES 
THE WORLD... 
a cool drink of water’’ 
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The World’s Santa Claus 


by HENRY HAZLITT 


ORE and more the strange idea is 
being put forward that America 
must make loans or gifts to foreign 
countries, not primarily to save them 
but to save itself. We are told that we 
must make these gifts or loans not as 
a humane or charitable duty but out of 
shrewd self-interest. Newspaper com- 
mentators in the recipient 
countries have more and 
more been interpreting our 
generosity to them on this 
theory. On June 25 Pravda 
declared that the Marshall 
plan was influenced by a de- 
sire to prolong a_ postwar 
“boom in the United States” 
and to “lessen the ripening 
economic crisis” here. 
That Communist Russia 
should hold such a view is not. sur- 
prising. It fits in perfectly with all the 
other claptrap that Communists have 
long preached about capitalism. But 
the theory is just as eagerly embraced 
elsewhere. 


YEAR ago, in its issue of July 12, 
1946, the Eastern Economist of 
New Delhi put it forward in its most 
candid form. “The United States Lend- 
Lease plan of helping the Allies in the 
recent war has been acclaimed as an 
act of unparalleled generosity,” it said. 
“But it was also a brilliant and in- 
genious way of solving what would 
otherwise have been an_ intractable 
problem .. . The productive power of 
America has multiplied itself so fast 
that it is now admitted that she cannot 
continue to give 60,000,000 jobs unless 
she is able to have a large export trade 
. In such circumstances it would not 
be such a foolish thing (as some might 
imagine) to give away goods to other 
countries. for on balance it would be 
better to part with surplus goods than 
to create unemployment . . . Machinery 


should be set up by America whose pur- 


pose would be to provide gifts of loans 
to countries . . . The United States 

. . will buy the goods, give them as 
gifts, and reimburse itself by additional 
internal taxation . . . If this is to play 
the world’s Santa Claus, the United 
States is both rich enough and should 
have sense enough to fill the role.” 

This idea, in both crude and sophisti- 
cated guise, now runs like a refrain 
through the French and British press. 


More surprising, it is endorsed by some 
American businessmen and even by 
some American economists. Yet it is 
unadulterated nonsense. 

If we could create prosperity merely 
by making goods to give away, then we 
would not have to give them to foreign 
countries. We could make the goods to 

give away to our own poor. 
We could furnish them with 
free overcoats, free lunches, 
and free automobiles; build 
any amount of good new 
housing, which we badly 
need, and turn it over to 
them. Simplest of all, we 
could turn over to them di- 
rect additional money taken 
from the taxpayers and let 
them buy with it whatever 
they themselves wanted. Why confuse 
the issue by bringing in foreign na- 
tions and foreign trade? 

It ought to be clear to the meanest 
intelligence that nobody can get rich 
by giving his goods away. What seems 
to confuse otherwise intelligent people 
when this proposition is applied to a 
nation instead of an individual, how- 
ever, is the fact that particular firms 
and persons within the nation can 
profit by such a transaction while the 
rest of us are: forced to absorb the 
losses. The exporter may profit because 
he makes additiorial sales. But if the 
foreign loan is not repaid, then the loss 
must be made good out of increased 
taxes on every American. American 
consumers will then have just that 
much less money to buy American 
goods. Domestic business will lose as 
much as export business has gained. 
And the country will be poorer by the 
amount of goods it has given away. 


us would be the consequence of 
Rawal foreign loans at any time. 
but the country is now in the midst 
«i unprecedented inflationary boom. 
Precisely when this inflation should be 
prevented from going further, a gov- 
ernment foreign-loan policy can only 
intensify it. The theory that we need 
to create an export surplus by unsound 
governmental loans would be foolish 
enough even if we had unemployment 
and wished prices to go up; it becomes 
downright idiotic in a period of full em- 
ployment. and when everyone is already 
complaining of high living costs. 
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What they’re spending ain’t peanuts 
in REDBOOK. Virginia 








$111,000,000 income, after taxes, cer- worth of it every twelve months. 






tainly isn’t peanuts or hay either. But And Virginia drug stores take over YOUTH IS THE ANSWER 
, : You can’t beat the under-35 group as 
you can’t expect to get your share of that $2,800,000 from Redbook readers each a sales potential. More than 50% of 
i ; iroini all Redbook families are in that group. 
spendable income in Redbook, a year. . Wiawies meme sates dieae 
if they don’t read about your brand in $79 a page, pro-rata, is certainly a advertised in Redbook, nothing stops 
Redbook consistently. . bargain rate at which to register your an hse Seleoke beg “hod” the 
If you have any trouble “placing” brand with the avid buyers in this $4,500,000 a year to — it. , 
ese peopie 
these readers, just keep in mind that $111,000,000 market. You’re overlook- ich tr reer 
they're human beings who find food ing a real bet if your next list doesn’t sales problems. 











habit-forming. They buy $15,000,000 _ include Redbook. 


“mete BE DBOOK,.US.AL 


Send fs the Redbook State-by-State analysis of family buying power. 
Write or phone Redbook, 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. 
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How to Win 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HOUGH it is conceded in every possi- 

ble manner, including autobiograph- 
ically, that Leland Stanford MacPhail 
is a genius, his methods grow more and 
more mystifying. If Shakespeare wrote 
plays the way Mr. MacPhail runs ball 
clubs, the inference is that he = in- 
scribed the first, third, and fifth acts 
of “Macbeth” with a salad 
fork on the roof ‘of a Santa 
Fe freight car. 

Mr. MacPhail, as we stag- 
ger reverently to press, has 
eot his New York Yankee 
team well out in front of the 
rest of the American League. 
Doubtless the Yankee man- 
aver, Mr. Bucky Harris, de- 
serves some of the credit for 
this feat, but Mr. Harris is 
so obviously a man of common sense 
and ability that science can learn noth- 
ing more by inspecting his work. It is 
old stuff. MacPhail is the fellow whose 
secrets must be mastered if we are to 
move on to a great new era in the ad- 
ministration of human affairs. I do not 
claim to have the key to Leland Stan- 
ford’s system. I can only collate what 
seem to be the facts and hope that some 
cipher expert, possibly as yet unborn, will 
read them one day and see the answer. 

The Yankees began to spurt forward 
just after Mr. MacPhail slapped a 
number of sharp fines upon them for 
failing to pose for an Army photogra- 
pher during batting practice. To a man, 
they expressed their annoyance and mor- 
tification at this treatment. For two bits, 
they implied, they would turn in their 
uniforms and go live in a lighthouse. 

“This is the end of the Yankees,” said 
every impartial critic from Jinx Fal- 


kenburg to H. L. Mencken. 


T was not so much the end of the 
] Yankees as the end, for the time be- 
ing, of the pennant race. Cussing Mac- 
Phail beneath their breath, the Yankees 
absent-mindedly went into a winning 
streak that left the field far behind. 
Not until the day when MacPhail’s 
little gray ranchhouse in Maryland was 
robbed of several thousand dollars’ 
worth of rare rye, Scotch, brandy, and 
other potables did the athletes falter. 

The question which agitated them, 
naturally, was where was the boss’s next 
drink coming from? It was a pretty 
important consideration in the Mac- 
Phail system. L. S. had been on the 





wagon, on a bet, when the Yanks 
were losing. Then he announced to the 
press that he had won the bet and 
would take a drink. Then he fined his 
players. Then they started winning. 
Then some desperate character looted 
MacPhail’s cellar, and the club began to 
lose. The average man, faced by this 
baffling conjunction of hints 


known what to do next. But 
Leland Stanford MacPhail, 
examining the pattern, saw 
it whole and saw it clear. The 
Yanks were underclad. 

“If you win three out of 
the next four games,” he told 
them, “I will buy you each a 
new suit.” 

The Yanks won three of 
the next four. MacPhail at once gave 
them orders for clothing, while sending 
a description of his lost liquor to the 
cops in Maryland. He fooled me there. 
I would have thought, from my own 
groping study of the man’s methods, 
that he would have sent the suit meas- 
urements to the cops and described the 
lost liquor to his ball players. 


MAN who understood MacPhail as 
A wet as anyone can, perhaps, was 
Paul Derringer, a large fellow who used 
to pitch good ball for Cincinnati when 
Mr. MacPhail was administering that 
club. On one occasion Mr. Derringer 
pitched an ink-well at MacPhail’s mind, 
with excellent results. 

MacPhail had fined Derringer a smart 
sum for missing a signal in a ball game. 
The pitcher went to the boss’s office to 
remonstrate. Both parties became angry, 
as was their custom. At the height of 
the debate, Derringer seized an inkwell 
from his employer’s desk and flung it 
(not a curve, but a fast one, as any 
catcher would have recommended) at 
the head of MacPhail, who was sitting 
behind the desk. It missed by a milli- 
meter. Both men turned pale. 

“Why, Paul,” said Mr. MacPhail, 
after a pregnant pause, “you could have 
killed me.” 

*That’s what I was a-tryin’ to do,” 
admitted Mr. Derringer. 

The story is that Mr. MacPhail in- 
stantly remitted the fine. I don’t know 
just what it was Mr. Derringer knew 
about the key to the genius of L. S. 
MacPhail, but he must have known 
something. 


and portents, would not have | 














TRACK: 





Never a Dull Moment 


For a nearsighted kid who had pass 
up high-school athletics until his junig 
year, Irv Mondschein made quite an in. 
pression on the coach when he went out 


for the basketball team at Boys High ip 
Brooklyn, N. Y. There was just one thing 











































wrong. The coach was Sid Elstein, inf de 
charge of track. En: 
Elstein thought anyone who leaped that fH to 
high on lay-up shots was a good prospect ## tun 
for the high jump. But after a summer MM whi 
at camp, which built him up from 160MM q | 
pounds to a tall and chesty 195, Mond Du 
schein wanted to do more than jump. 68: 
Before he finished his freshman year at age 
New York University, he was going in for HM sto 
ten events and working a six-day practice Hi Ne 
week. Jul 
Some people said he would burn him. we; 
self out, but Mondschein didn’t worry: % we 
“The variety of events keeps you from Pa 
getting bored.” His perfectionist view. HH of 
point was fairly good insurance against re] 
boredom, too. When he won the ten-event 
National A.A.U. decathlon championship th 
in 1944 with a total of 5,748 points, he we 
felt that his total should have been higher. Hof 
Last year it was: Despite Army service H ¢j; 
that had inflated him to 230 pounds at @ ) 
one stage, he won with 6,466 points. fir 
Last Sunday at Bloomfield, N. J., the HH pa, 
23-year-old NYU senior tied Harold 0s- Bi 
born’s all-time record of three national  p 
decathlon titles, but he wasn’t entirely tr 
satisfied. By winning four first places, he I}, 
piled up 6,715 points to nose out the 6,705 K 
total of Lloyd Duff of Ohio State. This HH ¢, 
time, he thought he should have scored U 
more than 7,000. a 
se 

or 
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Mondschein’s totals keep climbing 
Newsweek 
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RACING: 


Get for the Gold Cup 


At a cost of $13,000 each, Endeavour 
and Ensuefio evidently didn’t think the 


ride would be any bargain. After Endeav- 
our had been loaded into a cargo clipper 
at Buenos Aires, the big Argentine stallion 
did his best to kick his way out of it and 
fetched himself a good bang over the eye. 
When the plane landed near Rio 
de Janeiro, the Brazilian-owned 
Ensuefio spent an hour refusing 
to get aboard until somebody 
turned off the field floodlights, 
which were creating shadows that 
a horse couldn’t be sure about. 
During the entire 46 hours of his 
6,850-mile ride, a record air voy- 
age for a race horse, Endeavour 
stood up. When the plane reached 
New York on the morning of 
July 7, Ensuefio got the usual 
weary traveler’s deal: His papers 
werent in order. At Belmont 
Park, later, the Dutch-type doors 
of both horses’ stables had to be 


If that ended their troubles for 
the time being, James Butler’s 
were only beginning. As president 
of the Empire City Racing Asso- 
ciation, he wanted to make the 
$100,000 Empire Gold Cup the 
first really international horse 
race the United States had seen. 
But already the French-owned 
Djelal and the two British en- 
triese—Sayajirao and Mighty Ma- 
haretta—had been withdrawn. 
For the first running of the Gold 
Cup at Belmont on July 19, such 
United States standouts as As- 
sault, Stymie, and Phalanx were now 
scheduled to have as foreign opponents 
only the two South American five-year- 
olds: Endeavour, a 1,144-pounder which 
stands over 17 hands tall and has won six 
straight races, and Ensuefio, Argentine- 
bred stallion which has scored twelve vic- 
tories, two seconds, and one third in fif- 
teen starts. 

Foreign Policy: Before Gold Cup 
fields could become more broadly repre- 
sentative than this one, Butler would have 
to deal with the long-standing objections 
of foreign owners. Air travel had already 
taken care of one of them. It eliminated 
long and upsetting sea voyages like the 
one Papyrus underwent before he took a 
five-length beating from Zev in a $100,000 
match race here in 1993. 

And by setting up the Gold Cup so that 
the foreign part of the field could be as 
big as foreign owners cared to make it, 
Butler gave them every chance to avoid 
what happened to French-owned Epinard 

e in 1924. In international specials at 
Belmont, Aqueduct, N.Y., and Latonia, 
Ky., Epinard finished second to three dif- 
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Flying Endeavour: $13,000 to stand for 6,8 


ferent horses—Wise Counsellor, Ladkin, 
and Sarazen, Each time, Epinard was the 
lone invader against an American field 
bent on beating him, What that meant, 
for the invader, was indicated to News- 
WEEK by Frank Keogh’s recollection of his 
winning ride on Wise Counsellor: “I just 
laid back until the other seven horses had 
run Epinard half to death, and then sent 


Wise Counsellor at him.” 
To Everett Haynes, who rode Epinard 





in all three races, a one-sided line-up is 
the least of the things that can happen to 
a European star here. Now living in 
Hollywood, Calif., Haynes said last week: 
“This country’s dirt tracks and counter- 
clockwise racing system make it tough for 
European horses. Over there, they run a 
race clockwise around a track—and every 
time Epinard hit a turn over here, he 
wanted to bear right instead of left. Ac- 
customed to running on grass, he also split 
ali four hoofs on our bare dirt and had 
to race with eight-ply tape around his 
coronet bands. At Latonia he left bloody 
hoofprints.” 


BASEBALL: 


Blackwell’s Rise 


In a single day last week, Ewell Black- 
well of the Cincinnati Reds entered a new 
phase of his fast-blooming eminence. The 
gawky pitcher became the kind of star that 
other stars argue about in print. 

In the three All-Star innings that he 
pitched for the National Leaguers’ losing 
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(2-1) cause at Chicago, Blackwell fanned 
four and allowed only one base hit, After. 
ward Ted Wilhams, one of the American 
Leaguers’ strike-out casualties, took a 
strong stand: “Sure as hell he isn’t as good 


as Feller [Cleveland] and Newhouser (De- 
troit}.” Lou Boudreau, who manages Feller, 
was just as emphatic: “Blackwell is the 
equal of anyone in the American League.” 
Manager Bucky Harris of the New York 
Yankees didn’t think that Blackwell 
looked as fast as Feller. Chuck 
Dressen, Yankee coach, thought . 
Feller’s curve was better. 

Blackwell himself, kept his mind 
on something else he had started. 
Against the Boston Braves last 
Friday, the 24-year-old right- 
hander was out to tie a 5l-year- 
old Cincinnati record of thirteen 
successive pitching victories in a 
row. Sometimes he used the new 
overhand delivery that teammate 
Harry Gumbert prescribed for the 
trouble he’d had with left-handed 
batters in 1946. Against right- 
handed opponents, Blackwell 
came in with his wide-sweeping - 
crossfire. Off his game, he never- 
theless got through to a 10-6 
triumph. 

With a record of fifteen victo- 
ries and two defeats in the first 
half of his second full season in 
the majors, Blackwell also had a 
chance to become the National 
League’s first 30-game winner 
since Dizzy Dean won that many 
for the St. Louis Cardinals in 
1934. Dean was backed by a 
pennant-winning club, but Coach 
Ernie White of the Braves thought 
that even with the fifth-place 
Reds behind him Blackwell had 
a chance: “With that long body [6-foot-5] 
and sidearm motion of his, the guy’s fast 
ball comes at you by way of third base— 
and it’s halfway to the plate before he lets 
go of it.” 


No Hits, Runs, Liquor 


A year ago, Don Black needed only 
one more good bender to finish drinking 
himself out of the big leagues. Instead, he 
joined Alcoholics Anonymous. His boss, 
President Bill Veeck of the Cleveland In- 
Hans. liked the pitcher’s curve and helped 
his intentions along by settling his bills 
and getting him a wintertime job. 

Last week, after walking the first two 
batters and getting some circus-catch help, 
Black pitched the first no-hit, no-run game 
*recorded in the American League since his 
teammate, Bob Feller, achieved one on 
April 30, 1946. The 3-0 victims were the 
Philadelphia Athletics, who dropped Black 
two years ago because of his drinking. The 
Athletics’ manager, Connie Mack, wasn’t 
surprised: “Black always had a lot of 
stuff, but he wore me out.” 
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IT’S COOL 
at Hotel Lennox. Every room is air conditioned. 
IT’S COMFORTABLE 


at Hotel Lennox. Good beds. Luxurious baths. 
Courteous service. Fine foods. Radio in every 
room at no extra cost. 


Rooms from $3.50 (a few at $3.25) 
Be in the Center of Things At 


AIR-CONDITIONED 


HOTEL 








affects many children 
when traveling. For 
comfort and relief try 


Used by children and 
adults over /3 century 
on LAND and SEA... 








FOR GREATER SECURITY! 


In the firm belief that “A Well- 
Informed Public is the World’s 
Greatest Security,” NEWSWEEK 
has expanded its International 
activities to include most civi- 
lized countries. 


Take advantage of this grand 
opportunity to promote this se- 
curity by giving your friends 
and business relations subscrip- 
tions to NeEwsweexk-Interna- 
tional. 


"For information as to rates 
write 
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Tanglewood Teacher : 


For the second time in his 55 years, 
Arthur Honegger was on United States 
soil. Until next December, the noted Swiss- 
French composer is leaving behind him 
his beloved Paris—the dome of the Sacré- 
Coeur he can see from his apartment win- 
dow, the Moulin-Rouge just across the 
street. Starting last week, Honegger until 
Aug. 10 will teach a selected class in com- 
position at the Berkshire Music Center, 
the summer music school in Massachusetts 
which is Serge Koussevitzky’s answer to 
any American who feels he must go to 
Europe for proper “finishing.” 

Honegger first came to the United States 
in 1929 as a guest conductor for the 
Boston Symphony. Like the current visit, 
that, too, was arranged by Koussevitzky. 
Their association is a long one, dating 
back to the early ’20s in Paris when 
Honegger, as a member of “Les Six,” was 


known as one of music’s young revolu- | 


tionaries. Koussevitzky, then in Paris with 
his own orchestra, premiéred in 1924 
Honegger’s now-famous “Pacific 231,” an 
evocation of the locomotive in modern 
musical terms. During the Berkshire Fes- 
tival this summer, Koussevitzky will con- 


duct Honegger’s second symphony, the 


“Symphony for Strings,” and on July 29 
excerpts from his film music for “Pyg- 
malion” and “Mayerling” will be played. 
Under the Elms: Honegger’s sur- 
roundings at the Berkshire Music Center 
could hardly be more unlike the rooftops 
and chimneys of his Montmartre in Paris. 
Lenox, Mass., where he is living, is about 
a mile and a half from Tanglewood, the 
Center’s home grounds. Downs Cottage, 
where he has a room, is shaded by 200- 
year-old elms. Colonial New England, 
grown luxuriant and manicured with the 
years, is the atmosphere. Honegger’s classes 
are held in the Lenox library building, 
once the county courthouse. Here 
Honegger meets nine students who come 
from such assorted spots as Houston, 
Tulsa, Detroit, and Colorado Springs. 
Class is held from 9 a.m. until 12:30 p.m., 
with afternoon sessions three times a week. 
“T find it very fatigant,” he said last 
week. “Three hours I must speak English. 
I must say precise things and I don’t find 
the words.” Although he is apt to use 
“learn” for “teach,” his English is actually 
very good. “We cannot learn to compose 
to another person,” he says, “because com- 
position is such a personal thing. I only 
give my advice because I am an older 
person. I try to liberate them from the 
old-fashioned forms. What is terrible about 
music is that people teach only with old 
music. It is just as if you teach language 
with archaic forms. In Paris you hear only 
Beethoven symphonies. When a pianist 
comes, he plays Chopin and Liszt. It is 
like a car going downhill without gas.” 
Right now, Honegger is also working on 
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a new composition of his own—a score fy 
the Sophocles “Oedipus” which Piers 
Blanchard will present next season j 
Paris. The translation will be by Ands 
Obey, and the décor will be Pablo Picasso; 
Now that he has written four symphonie, 
Honegger says he is through with th 
form. “Today a composer cannot writ 


Ruth Orkin 
Honegger in Lenox, Mass. 


so many symphonies,” he _philosophizes, 
“Haydn and Mozart lived in a time when 
the public wanted new music.” 

After the Music Center closes, Honegger 
is scheduled to go to Mexico City, where 
he will conduct the Orquesta Sinfonica on 
Aug. 15 and 17. From Mexico, he plans to 
tour South America, where he has concert 
dates in Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Peru. He will come back to the United 
States in December but, since he leaves 
immediately for France, he will miss the 
American premiére of his “Joan of Arc at 
the Stake,” which the New York Phil 
harmonic has scheduled for Charles Miinch 
to conduct in January. 

Although Honegger’s parents were Swiss, 
he was born at Le Havre, and has spent 
most of his life in France. He is generally 
identified with the French modern school 
and says quite frankly that he could not 
imagine living anywhere but in Paris. His 
wife is a fine pianist and is now teaching 
at the Ecole Normale. But his 15-year-old 
daughter Pascale has no interest whats0- 
ever in music as a career. “She likes 
cooking,” Honegger says proudly. “All the 
time she studies cooking books. In 
world today,” he adds a trifle wistfully, 
“a good cook has a much better positiol 
than a composer.” 
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Record Week 


Bartok: CoNcERTO FOR VIOLIN AND 
OrcuestRA. Yehudi Menuhin and the 
Dallas Symphony under Antal Dorati. 
RCA Victor Five 12-inch records in album, 
$5.85. Now that Béla Bartok is dead, his 
music is getting the hearing it deserved 
in his lifetime. No student of contempo- 
rary music should neglect the challenge of 
this concerto, superbly played and re- 
corded. Now available, too, is his last 
work, the Concerto No. 3 for Piano and 
Orchestra, beautifully performed by Bar- 
tok’s friend and pupil, Gyorgy Sandor, 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra under Eu- 
gene Ormandy (Columbia. Three 12-inch 
records in album, $4.). 

BurrzsteIn: THe AIRBORNE SYMPHONY. 
The New York City Symphony under 
Leonard Bernstein, soloists, Robert Shaw, 
and the RCA Victor Chorale. RCA Victor. 
Seven 12-inch records in album, $7.85. 
Some of “The Airborne’s” text is preten- 
tious, and some critics find the music 
superficial. But there’s no denying that 
the work is fresh, vivid, and arresting. 

HanvEt: Concerti Grossi, Nos. 1-12. 
The Busch Chamber Players under Adolf 
Busch. Columbia. Twenty-five 12-inch rec- 
ords in three volumes, $28.50. The twelve 
“Concerti Grossi” represent Handel at the 
height of his mature powers. That all of 
them in so satisfying a performance should 
at last reach the record repertory will bring 
joy unconfined to Handelian hearts. 

Apam: GISELLE. Orchestra of the Royal 
Opera House under Constant Lambert. Co- 
lumbia. Two 12-inch records in album, $3. 
Ballet-music collectors have been waiting 
yhizes im for a “Giselle,” and here is a first-rate 
whenf™ performance—even without an Alicia Mar- 
kova to go with it. Other recent ballet 
neggeti™ music includes a new “Les Sylphides” by 
where the Boston “Pops” under Arthur Fiedler 
ica on™ (RCA Victor. Three 12-inch records in 
ans tof album, $3.85.), Gian-Carlo Menotti’s “Se- 
oncert™ bastian” performed by the Robin Hood 
Dell Orchestra under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
(Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$3.), and a single record of “The Walk 
to the Paradise Gardens” which _ ballet- 
omanes will recognize as part of the 
Delius music used in Antony Tudor’s “Ro- 
Miinch meo and Juliet” (The Cincinnati Sym- 
: phony wnder Eugene Goossens. RCA Vic- 
Swiss} tor. One 12-inch record, $1.). 
spent Went: Srreet Scene. Anne Jeffreys, 
nerally §  Polyna Stoska, Brian Sullivan, and other 

















































































































































































































school members of the original company with or- 
ld nol chestra conducted by Maurice Abravanel. 
is. His] Columbia. Six 12-inch records in album, 





aching $7. The Kurt Weill-Langston Hughes folk- 
ear-Oll@ opera version of Elmer Rice’s “Street 
rhats0-H Scene” has departed from Broadway. This 
> likes album, although abridged, will be a valu- 
All the able record of a musical experiment which 
In outa deserved a longer run. “What Good Would 
stfully the Moon Be,” “Somehow I Never Could 
ositioN Believe,” and “Remember That I Care” 
are worth the album alone. 
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Start Flying Now! 
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BUSINESS 


GET THE FACTS AT YOUR NEAREST AIRPORT 


More and more business men are availing themselves of the 
fast, reliable means of travel afforded by personal or executive- 
type planes. More and more companies are learning that it 
"pays off big", in time and money, to maintain their own air- 
craft, or keep planes and pilots on call for salesmen's or execu- 
tives’ use. Steady improvement, both in aircraft and in ground 
facilities broadening their usefulness, forecasts a time—perhaps 
not so distant — when the plane will be almost as indispensable 
as the motor car is today. Why not look into this flying business 
— get the facts. At your nearest airport, there's a Continental 
Red Seal dealer or distributor who will be glad to tell you how 
easy and simple it is. 

Continental Red Seal aircraft engines power the great majority of all 

personal and executive planes. Businessmen, salesmen, farmers, are 


finding that aircraft of types suited to their respective needs quickly 
pay for themselves in time and money saved. Start flying NOW! 
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Summer for Democracy 


In the barnlike Fallkill Grange Hall 
north of Hyde Park, N. Y., on July 8, 142 
boys and girls sat cross-legged on the floor 
while an 18-year-old Floridian read from 
a typed manuscript. His remarks were 
addressed to a tall woman simply dressed 
in a white seersucker dress and blue 
sweater, who listened attentively sitting 
on the edge of the stage. 

For three hours, after they had eaten 
box lunches with their Hyde Park hostess, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, the young 
people discussed a sample international 
Bill of Rights which they had drafted at 
the former First Lady’s suggestion and 
which was based largely on the American 
Bill of Rights and Constitution. Then 
they shook hands with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
thanked her for the tour they had taken 
around the Roosevelt estate, and piled 
into four buses for the drive back to 
their unique summer school—the 
Encampment for Citizenship. 

Ethies and Ethnies: Spon- 

sored by the American Ethical 
Union, the encampment for its sec- 
ond consecutive year has drawn to 
the shaded lawns of the Fieldston 
School at Riverdale, N. Y., 150 rep- 
resentatives of every American ra- 
cial, religious, and ethnic group. 
Most are sponsored by employers, 
civic groups, or labor unions which 
pay the $200 tuition fee. For six 
weeks the boys and girls, from 17 to 
23 years old, study the theory and 
practice of modern democracy, race 
relations, natural and human _ re- 
sources, and contemporary interna- 
tional and local political problems. In 
the neat, student-maintained dormi- 
tories live Negroes, Nisei Japanese, 
American Indians, and whites. 

The strictly nonpartisan and non- 
sectarian encampment faculty con- 
ducts discussions, tours, and work- 
shops to teach students to translate 
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lessons into action. They make field trips 
to the New York Stock Exchange, the 
United Nations, and !abor-union meetings. 
Guest speakers such as Sumner Welles and 
Dean Acheson, former Under Secretaries of 
State, and the columnist Walter Lipp- 
mann, put academic teeth into otherwise 
theoretical classroom sessions. 

But more important than the workshop 
lessons in leadership and citizenship are 
the nonscheduled lessons in human rela- 
tions. Protestations of lack of prejudice, 
disappear within a few weeks. A farm-bred 
Western girl was upset on a trip to Harlem 
when she saw Negro children with rickets- 
twisted limbs. She promised to tell the 
farmers back home about those who suf- 
fered for lack of their produce. 


Our Disintegrating Schools 


In Cincinnati, Ohio, last week some 3,000 
teachers met and warned the American 
public to wake up before its educational 


system disintegrates beyond repair. 
complaints were hardly new. But the 
expression before the 85th annual conve 
tion of the National Education Associati 
underlined in red the urgency for imng 
diate reforms and Federal aid for ty 
nation’s pre-college network. 

The situation, outlined to delegates te 
resenting 750,000 NEA members, was ba 
> Schools opening this fall will be sho 
250,000 teachers. 
> Teachers in 125,000 classrooms are poo 
ly prepared, some without even a colle 
degree. 
> Young men and women are by-passiy 
teaching for better-paying positions in lay 
medicine, and engineering. Teachers’ eq 
leges are not adequate to instruct even th 
few who decide to become teachers. 
> All teachers are overworked—some aver 
age 72 hours per week. 

In sessions which were marked by bitte 
recriminations as well as by constructiy 
criticism, the teachers suggested som 

“must” remedies: 
> A $2,400 minimum annual starting 
salary with yearly increments { 
experience and training “to a levd 
of $5,000 or above.” 
> Legal protection of tenure anf 
democratic rights and retirement 
laws, and a 40-hour week. 
> Higher state licensing standardst 
weed out incompetents (only fiftee 
states now require teachers to hav 
a college education) . 
PA $10,000,000,000 building pr 
gram—half from the Federal gor 
ernment, half from states and com 
munities—with $1,000,000,000 to by 
allocated annually for ten years. 
At their closing session on July 1 
the NEA adopted a resolution stat 
ing that “the strike is an unsati 
factory method of solving profession 
al problems,” and deploring “the e 
istence of conditions which have 
caused teachers to strike.” The res 
lution advocated greater efforts } 
teachers to remove these conditions 
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Students at the Encampment for Citizenship learn about human relations at firsthand 
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Where thousands vote 
ey day! 


The voice of the people rings loud 
and clear in the nation’s market places. 
Freely, unmistakably, Americans register 
their views on economic affairs . . . and 
their ballots are their orders to buy or sell. 

Nowhere is this democratic expression 
of opinion more direct, more open, than 
at the New York Stock Exchange. Here, 
on one great trading floor, meet the rep- 
resentatives of America’s investors, the 
millions of our fellow citizens who own 
American industry. By their orders to 
buy, and orders to sell, they establish the 
prices of securities . . . and the rise or fall 
of those prices represents the will of the 
majority trading at that particular time. 

Their decisions are then broadcast 
across the nation, by means of the ticker 
tape. The majority opinion on economic 
affairs is known to all, promptly, con- 
tinuously. 

Like the ballot box itself, the Exchange 
is merely a mechanism. It is a place 
where those who desire to dispose of 
their securities can meet, through their 
brokers, the greatest possible number of 
buyers . .. where those who wish to pur- 
chase securities can meet the greatest 
possible number of sellers. It sets no 
prices; it makes no purchases or sales 
for itself. 

But, from its 154 years of experience 
as the nation’s principal market place for 
securities, the Exchange has learned this: 
Its facilities serve the country best, and 
the individual best, when they are prop- 
erly used. This means when they are 
used responsibly, by investors who have 


ascertained the facts before casting their 
ballots. 
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Going Their Way 


Bing Crosby and Barry Fitzgerald are 
at it again in “Welcome Stranger.” If the 
new film isn’t quite another “Going My 
Way,” it uses the same pattern successful- 
ly to guarantee queues under marquees 
and an enjoyable matinee or evening in- 
side. 

The chief difference is that this time, 
instead of being priests, the friendly ene- 
mies are cast as doctors in a small Maine 
town. After some 35 years without a day 
off, Dr. Joseph McRory (Fitzgerald) de- 
cides that he would like a vacation, and 
writes Boston for a pinch-hitting M.D. He 
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gets Dr. Jim Pearson (Crosby) and doesn’t 
like the idea at all. For one thing, the old 
doctor had met Pearson on a two-day train 
ride without knowing who he was, and 
disapproved of the younger man’s loud 
clothes, his irritating habit of crooning 
while shaving, and practically everything 
Pearson did when trying to be nice. 

When McRory discovers that it is this 
objectionable “blatherskite” who is to take 
his place for two months, he decides to stay 
home and get rid of the brash, tweed-jack- 
eted menace to the community’s health. 
But, just as in “Going My Way,” Crosby’s 
persuasiveness triumphs over Fitzgerald’s 
crotchety didos. 

“Welcome Stranger” is a thoroughly en- 





* Culver 


Crosby-Fitzgerald saga: As priests in “Going My Way”... 





... and as country doctors in the new “Welcome Stranger” 






tertaining film, with Elliott Nugent direc 
ing any number of scenes that highlig 
a predictable narrative. They range froq| 
hay rides and barn dances to an operatioy 
in which Fitzgerald suspiciously demand 
a local anesthetic and a bank of mirrors y 
he can supervise Crosby’s removal of hi 
appendix. And as young Dr. Pearson groy 
in grace, he demonstrates to old Dr. Me 
Rory that fish bite better if the fisherma 
is singing one of a number of pleasan 
Johnny Burke-James Van Heusen songs, 

There are some further complications 
including Joan Caulfield as an attractiy, 
love interest for Crosby, and a tongue-i 
cheek climax in which Fitzgerald js al. 
most jockeyed out of his job as superin. 
tendent of the new community hospital 
However, it all works out according t 
Hoyle and Hollywood, and both M.D_/’s ar 
in fine fettle demonstrating their particular 
methods of distilling warmth and humor 
from plausible characterizations. Among 
those bolstering an excellent cast are Eliz. 
abeth Patterson, Perey Kilbride, Frank 
Faylen, and Charles Dingle. In particular, 
you will notice young Wanda Hendrix a 
a teen-ager who develops a_ possessive 
crush on Dr. Crosby. (WELCOME STRANGER, 
Paramount. Sol. C. Siegel, producer, Elli. 
ott Nugent, director.) 






































































Soap, Success, and Gable 


Radio takes a well-deserved beating in 
“The Hucksters.” and even if the love 
story does leave you a little baffled, the 
film is something of a departure in social 
comment. In fact, according to the trade 
paper Variety. network and advertising 
agenciés are “hopping mad” at the movie, 
especially at those sequences in which 
radio is “shamed rather than ridiculed.” 

When the film. which is based on Fred- 
eric Wakeman’s best-selling novel, is taking 
radio commercials and commercialism for 
a ride (“Love that soap!”), it is broadly 
satiric and genuinely funny. When it tries 
to settle down to such mundane matters as 
love and ethics and little children (the 
heroine is a widow with two), the script 
leaves a lot to be desired. However, the 
over-all effect, as romance follows industry 
from New York to California and back 
again, automatically assures success at the 
box office. 

It is difficult for the outsider to say how 
accurately Wakeman has reported what 
goes on when great minds get together 
over a conference table and consider the 
sales appeal of a singing commercial. 
Nevertheless, the commercials evolved by 
Gable and his confreres sound suspiciously 
like the real thing, and the chances are 
that these master salesmen are legitimate, 
if wickedly burlesqued characterizations. 

Whether he is playing a reluctant yes 
man with his tongue in his cheek, or track- 
ing down a radio comedian to his Holly- 
wood lair, Clark Gable plays the brash 
exploiter of Beautee Soap with conviction 
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Waar it feels like to be poor... 


What it feels like when your first-born needs an 
expensive doctor—and you can’t afford it... 


What it’s like wanting a home of your own... 
and never quite getting it... 


What it’s like havirig your kids grow up not 
knowing whether they'll ever get to college . .. 


What it’s like to see your friends able to travel 
abroad —but never you... 


What it’s like to have to keep telling yourself, 
“He may not have money, but he’s my Joe.” 


There is no cure-all for all these things. 


But the closest thing to it for most of us is some- 
thing so simple you almost forget it’s there. 


What every bride shouldn*? know: 


It is the Payroll Savings Plan. Or—for people 
not on payrolls—the new Bond-a-Month Plan at 
your bank. 


Fach is a plan for buying U. S. Savings Bonds 
automatically. 


Either one of these plans helps you—as does no 
other system we know of—to save money regularly, 
automatically, and surely, for the things you want. 


So if you’re a newlywed or know one, here’s a 
bit of friendly advice to take or give: 


Get on the Payroll Savings Plan where you 
work or the Bond-a-Month Plan where you bank. 


It’s one of the finest things you can do to start 
married life right. 


Save the easy, automatic way...with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine 
in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 





MOVIES 





Scene-stealer Ava Gardner and Deborah Kerr, “practically perfect” 


and restraint. Marking her American de- 
but, the British actress Deborah Kerr is 
charming and practically perfect as the 
girl who takes Gable’s mind off soap. 
Some of the best spots are supplied by 
supporting players. Ava Gardner walks 
off with a good portion of the footage as a 
smalltime singer waiting for a chance at 
the big time. Keenan Wynn clicks solidly 
in a brief bit as a ham radio comic. 
Adolphe Menjou is excellent as the harried 


head of an advertising agency that patheti- 
cally depends on Gable to solve its sponsor 
trouble. 

But it is Sydney Greenstreet as the great 
Evan Llewellyn Evans, the oversized Na- 
poleon behind a million bars of Beautee 
Soap, who roots the film in its satiric com- 
ment and supplies the greater part of its 
eusto. (THe Hucxsters. Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Arthur Hornblow Jr., producer. 
Jack Conway, director.) 


Gable is a restrained huckster, Greenstreet a terrific tycoon 


Flynn in a Wolfskin 


Can you imagine Errol Flynn as a sad. 
istic scientist, with a secret laboratory 
where he tortures his nephew at night: 
Probably not. Yet the greater part oj 
“Cry Wolf” hints darkly that Flynn 
doing just that and is also pretty unbear. 


able to his mece, causing her to junp qt 


a window and kill herself, For those why 


are taken in by this circumstantial ey: 
(ence, the ending of the picture wil cOnt 


as something of a letdown; for the other 


the entire production is a letdown from 
start to finish, 

The plot is insanely complicated. As y 
matter of fact, msanity is essential to up. 
folding the story. But other details are 
just as complicated. Suffice it to say that 
Barbara Stanwyck finds herself snooping 
around a huge mansion to which she had 
not been invited, hearing shrieks in the 
night, dropping like a ponderous marmo- 
set through a skylight into Flynn’s labora. 
tory, and generally disrupting the house. 
hold. 

Everything considered, Flynn holds his 
temper admirably during all this, although 
for the plot’s sake he has to act sinister 
every now and then. Geraldine Brooks as 
his niece is properly distraught, and Miss 
Stanwyck does what she can with a part 
that is more athletic than acting. (Cry 
Wor. Warner Brothers. Henry Blanke, 
producer. Peter Godfrey, director.) 


Shopworn Virtuoso 


The redoubtable J. Arthur Rank, whose 
Prestige Pictures (such as “Brief Encoun- 
ter”) have set Hollywood producers to 
chewing their nails in nervous envy, has 


overreached himself with “The Magic 
Bow,” a picture which suffers from the 
all-too-common fault of having a tired and 
shopworn story line. The domestic moguls 
may now relax with the knowledge that 
Rank, too, is hfiman. 

“The Bow” purports to be the life of 
the great Italian violinist, Nicolé Paganini. 
Actually, it is just about as close to the 
story of Paganini as “Night and Day,” was 
to the story of Cole Porter—a_ proximity 
best measured in light years. 

On the credit side, however, there is 
some beautiful off-screen music played by 
Yehudi Menuhin; and Stewart Granger, 
who impersonates Paganini, handles his 
violin convincingly for the cameras while 
Menuhin bows. Between them they render 
Paganini’s own Caprice No. 20 and Violin 
Concerto No. 1, Tartini’s “The Devil’s 
Trill,” and the last movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto. It would, however, 
be more comfortable to hear Menuhin play 
the pieces on the radio than to sit through 
all the hokum attendant on their presenta- 
tion in the movie. (THe Maaic Bow. Uni- 
versal. A J. Arthur Rank Prestige Picture. 
R. J. Minney, producer. Bernard Knowles, 
director.) 


Newsweek, July 21, 1947 
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Zs / THE AIRLINES GAIN YOU Zine. 


Tom ... that’s what the airlines are selling. 
At every airport and travel agency you'll see alert 
Americans buying an hour, a day, a week. More time 
for fun on weekend trips or vacations . .. more time 
for business when contacting distant customers. High 
above the plodding earth, away from dirt, noise and 
crowds, you gain time, time, time! ' 
Time savings will be even greater on the airlines 
equipping with speedy new Martin 2-0-2 and 3-0-3 


transports. Bringing express-plane speed to even the 
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Builders of Dependable & 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


@ MANUFACTURERS OF: Advanced military air- 
craft + Aerial gunturrets © Outstanding com- 
mercial pianes for passenger and cargo service 
Marvino! resins (Martin Plastics & Chemicals Division) 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing circraft (Martin Rotawings Division) © 
Rubber Co.) 
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ih) Aircraft Since 1909 





Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U. S: 
Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood Corp.) 
broadcasting (in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) ¢ Aircraft ground-handling equipment (licensed to 
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shortest hops, these dependable, comfortable air- 
liners cut hours from airline schedules. Save money 
... save needless fatigue .. . save time. Fly by modern 
Martin airliner! Toe GLENN L. Martin Company, 


BauTiImMorE 3, MARYLAND. 


Travel or Ship by Martin Transport on These Great Airlines 


CAPITAL (PCA) ® EASTERN ° CHICAGO & SOUTHERN 
UNITED e © NORTHWEST e DELTA 

PANAGRA e  CRUZEIRO do SUL (BRAZIL) © AEROPOSTA (ARGENTINA) 

NACIONAL (CHILE) e MUTUAL ° FLYING TIGER 
AIR BORNE CARGO e U.S. e WILLIS 
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Fill out and mail coupon for your copy Ys 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


Get THIS FREE BOOK = _s 





The Glenn L. Martin Co., Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Md. 


¢ —Stratovision aerial 


Aircraft Mechanics, Inc.) LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and build better living in far-reaching flelds 
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As White Sees Germany 


William L. White’s “Report on the Ger- 
mans” is an interesting, timely, and _per- 
haps important book. Because of the con- 
troversy engendered by his “Report on 
the Russians” (Newsweek, March 26, 
1945) , this second essay by the son of the 
late William Allen White would attract 
attention regardless of its merits. Better 
tempered and apparently more deeply in- 
formed than its predecessor, the book may 
well stand on its own. 

Although its publishers hopefully pre- 
dict that “Report on the Germans” will be 
as “controversial as its best-selling pred- 
ecessor,” they are probably whistling in 
the dark. Its fundamental theme is that the 
nation defeated by Great Britain, Russia, 
and the United States (and their allies) 
| should not be treated as a pariah but should 
be helped back to recovery with every tool 
at its former enemies’ command. 

Personal Reporter: The first 201 
pages of the book are written in the sim- 
ple, conversational style which White has 
perfected. They contain his personal ac- 
count of the Germany he knew both before 
and after the war. Here White is mainly 
the roving reporter talking with assorted 
Germans in almost every walk of life, 
including one unreconstructed Nazi. 

The second part of “Report on the Ger- 
mans” is more profound. White goes back 
to often-told but too-often-forgotten events 
of 1919 when he served the Paris Peace 
Conference as a copy boy for the press 
room. Thus he was there when Wilson 
made history by personally reading for the 
first time the text of the original Covenant 
of the League of Nations as it was incor- 

orated in the Treaty of Versailles. 

White briefly traces the history of the 
debacle that ended with the United States 
Senate’s rejection of the treaty and the 
League. A Wilsonian Democrat, he be- 
lieves it was this rejection that sent the 
Inited States into “an isolation as blatant- 
ly nationalistic as any of the European 
nationalisms which Wilson fought” so 
bravely and alone. : 

Eye for Errors: White points out 
he bitter mistakes America made after the 
Mrst world war and, as a result of his tour 
f conquered Germany, he names four 
lajor errors made in the very recent past: 

l—As a price of Lend-Lease to Russia 
ve failed to get from Moscow a pledge to 
join us in renouncing all territorial claims. 
Ve should also have insisted that all re- 
onquered territories be held by American, 
British, and Russian occupation armies of 
equal size, and that no governments be rec- 
pgnized except following free elections su- 
pervised by the three powers. 

%—Our unconditional surrender formula 
eems only to have prolonged the war, cost 
uilions of unnecessary lives, and put Rus- 
lain the middle of Europe. 

3—Churchill’s proposed Balkan invasion 


lewsweek, July 21, 1947 
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White suggests a free and democratic Germany in which people “may work 


and enjoy the fruits of their labors” 


$1 





BAH A’l 
A WORLD FAITH 


You are not obliged to entrust your 
hopes for peace and securiey to any of 
the competitive systems now strug- 
gling for world control. 

Nor need you abandon your hopes 
and retreat from chaos into the moral 
isolation of any artificial cult. 

A spiritual world order has been 
established, firm and secure, in the 
heart of this providential age. Its basis ~ 
is the oneness of mankind; its power 
is progressive divine revelation; its aim 
the unfoldment of an organic society, 

- The Baha’i teachings signalize the 
working of this new spiritual potency 
in human affairs today. 

Literature sent free on request. 


BAHA'! PUBLIC RELATIONS 
536 Sheridan Road .* Wilmette, Illinois 
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2 tof it'S “FUNGITCH 
When dogs or cats itch — scratch 
continually — don’t just blame fleas — 
mange—diet. 2 to 1 it’s ‘““FUNGITCH,” 
a fungus infection first identified by 
noted Dr, A. C. Merrick. Now, his dis- 
covery, SULFODENE, applied externally 
stops itching in minutes — scales and 
sores clear up in a few days. Only $1.00 
at stores or order direct. Guaranteed. 


F-137, 
UTTLo SULFODENE 92°50) tn. 





With “Eveready” “Mini-Max” 

batteries in your hearing aid, you get: 
BETTER HEARING LONGER. More full 
volume as you need it...less fading. 
FEWER CHANGES. Size for size. the 
longest-lasting hearing-aid batteries in 
the world. 
CONVENIENCE .. . thinner, lighter bat- 
teries... your hearing aid is easier to 
wear. 
ECONOMY. The most economicai “B” 
power... saves you money. 
Exclusive flat cells pack in more power 


...no waste space. Get them from your 
hearing-aid dealer! 


FREE! 
Great new booklet, 
“Progress Toward 
Better Hearing.” 
Write Dept. N-13 HEARING-AID BATTERIES 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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might have prolonged the war by a few 
months, but still more probably it would 
have saved the peace and made unneces- 
sary the present tragicomic spectacle of 
our rush to the aid of Greece and Tur- 
key, noisily locking the barn door long 
after the horse has been stolen. 

4—Immediately after V-E Day we be- 
gan a stampede to bring our armies out of 
Europe, and since this “debacle” was un- 
der way before the Potsdam Conference, 
President Truman lacked any bargaining 
power with Russia and was unable to force 
it to live up to the commitments made 
at Yalta. 

It was not the “diabolieal cunning of 
the Kremlin” which we have to blame for 
the peace as it is, White contends, but 
“largely our own lack of foresight.” We 
failed to learn the lesson of 1919, the les- 
son Wilson died trying to impress upon his 
people. It is not yet too late to rectify mat- 
ters, White says, adding that if “we permit 
a free and democratic Germany to emerge 
from the present chaos, im which this in- 
dustrious and talented people may work 
and enjoy the fruits of their labors on an 
equal basis with other nations, as Wood- 
row Wilson hoped to do in 1919, they 
(the German people) will then look back 
on Hitler as a madman who dominated a 
nightmare, who squandered the blood and 
wealth of Germany in a senseless war.” 

And if we do not permit it? Bill White 
does not know the answer, but does not 
think it will be good. (REPoRT ON THE 
Germans. By W. L. White. 260 pages. 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.) 


British Grand Hotel 


In “Riverside,” Patrick Hamilton has 
written a fresh and entertaining’ Grand 
Hotelish story about a group of little 
people in a suburban boardinghouse in 
wartime England. The plot concerns the 
romantic tribulations of a gentle, retiring 
spinster, whose life is upset somewhat by 
the coming of an energetic American sol- 
dier. The story is light and vibrant, and 
the array of characters, ranging from a 
sour old Conservative to a sexy German 
refugee girl, is a delight. (Riversipe. By 
Patrick Hamilton. 284 pages. Random 
House. $2.75.) 


A Jersey City Conscience 


Readers who remember Millen Brand’s 
“The Outward Room,” are in for a disap- 
pointment with his latest novel, “Albert 
Sears.” “The Outward Room,” a sympa- 
thetic and moving story of a girl’s fight 
back to sanity, was a pioneer in the current 
flood of psychiatric novels. It created some- 
thing of a sensation when .it was published 
in 1937. Highly praised by reviewers, 
picked by the Book-of-the-Month Club, 
and dramatized as “The World We Make,” 
it earned Brand a tidy sum as well as a 
reputation for honesty and compassion. 
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Brand: Conscientious but dull 


“Albert Sears,” though characteristicall 
honest and compassionate, is conscientious 
to the point of dullness. A plodding story 


HOUSE. 


of a rugged individualist caught in them 
just-beginning-to-change world of 191) 


the novel centers around the Negro prob- 
lem with a Jersey City setting. Albert 
Sears, stern, stubborn, and middle-aged, 
is caught in the middle of it, with only his 
conscience as his guide. As the book opens 
Sears is trying to work up an inheritance 
for his illegitimate son, to whom he is ée. 
voted, and the boy’s mother, whom he 
loves. (His wife, for reasons none too clear, 
refuses to give him a divorce.) 

The coming of the Negroes to Sears’ 
block brings not only a neighborhood m- 
cial problem (with subsequent violence), 
but also a complete upset of his plans. 
The plot concerns his resolution of this 
situation. Finally his basic sense of justice 
wins out. 

Unfortunately, this well-intentioned nov- 
el is oversimplified, thin in characteriza 
tion, confused, and undramatic. (ALBERT 
Sears. By Millen Brand. 272 pages. Simon 
& Schuster. $2.75.) 


AMG’s Heroic Cowards 


A first novel about the American ot 
cupation in Germany, “The Steeper Cliff’ 
by David Davidson manages to hold the 
reader’s interest by its effective story line 
and by the freshness of its subject matter. 
The author, an ex-newspaperman who 
served with the military government # 
Bavaria, ponders here the question d 
cowardice and heroism among both Ger 
mans and Americans. 

The central character is an American 0 
ficer—a high-minded “half coward” 
signed to screen and select editors for 
postwar newspapers being set up in 
Munich area. Because of his own strug 
gle with weakness, the assignment become 
a personal battleground, and his deter 
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mination to bring justice to his job turns 
nto an obstinate search for the Nazi (the 
ward) behind the democratic (heroic) 
»xterior. Unfortunately, Davidson belabors 
he obvious a little too much and his Ger- 
Boyan and American characters are stock to 
Bi, degree. However, much of what he has 
Mio say is worth-while, and the narrative 
ME, handled well. (THe STeePer Cuirr. By 
Bpavid Davidson. 340 pages. Random 
House. $3.) 


Working for Nothing 


New York’s $600,000,000 publishing in- 
dustry is currently working on a nonprofit 
Mbasis. High production costs and a drop in 
Males have reduced profits to the vanish- 
yg point. In a normal period a publisher 
sould start making money on a book after 
bé had sold from 2,500 to 4,000 copies. 
‘odav the break-even figure is 10,000, but 
few books sell that many. Unless produc- A tich section of the great young state of South Dakota 
ion costs are reduced somewhere along is served by the Minneapolis & St. Lovis Railway. 
: MEN South Dakota, a leading producer of corn, oats, spring 
he :: ~e publishing firms may be wheat, cattle, hogs and poultry, is building a thriving industry on the founda- 
orced out of business. 


tion of these sources of wealth and offers advantageous locations for diversi- 
Bennett Cerf, president of Random fied industries. 


‘House, Inc., painted this gloomy picture : For agriculture and industry in South Dakota, the M. & St. L. provides 
last week in his Trade Winds column of Fast efeendable freight , 
The Saturday Review of Literature, and rm Qe Seruice 
hen offered his colleagues some sage ad- a . ' . 
vice: “They can stop taking full-page ads The Minneapolis & St. Louis ralway 
to satisfy their own vanity . . . They can 
work harder themselves. They ian eb RASS Oe SS 
throwing elaborate parties that are at- 
ended largely by hangers-on who lack 
‘ven the grace to say thank you. They can 
yublish less trash.” 

Richard Simon, president of Simon & 
schuster, Inc., confirmed Cerf’s report and 
idded that his firm had a deficit of $700 on 
, current novel that had already reached 
he 100,000 mark. The report along Pub- 
isher’s Row was that Simon was referring 
o the top best seller, “Gentleman’s Agree- 
aent” by Laura Z. Hobson. 
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Cerf’s outlook is gloomy 
aly 21, 1947 


For full details write NEWSWEEK'S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
152 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y 














Locker Plants Prefer 


‘TRADE MARK 


Refrigeration 


Because it keeps the various rooms at 

7 5 i) (Mae the = tempera- 
tures wanted, 
with the great- 
m= est convenience 
‘and dependa- 
a bility. 

Witness the 
new plant of 
Norman Gaskill 
at Elmer, N. J., 
among hundreds 
© of others. This 
has five rooms, 
all at different 
temperatures, 
‘Mand specializes 
“in slaughtering, 

processing and 
m quick - freezing. 

Locker renters 
‘in a 30-mile cir- 
cle come to 
Gaskill's for 
" these services. 
, Four Frick re- 
* frigerating ma- 
chines — two 
handling am- 
monia and two 
i Freon-|2—carry 
4 the cooling load. 
= Get the whole 

story of Frick 
refrigeration 
and Frick-Knick- 
erbocker _ lock- 
ers: write 
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WAYNESBORO, PENNA 
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Congress—A Political Audit 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


GOOD many years have passed s'nr> 
the performance of Congress has 

been the chief issue in a Presidential 
campaign. But 1948 will most certainly 
see a referendum on the 80th Congress, 
which has put through major legisla- 
tion under Republican management. 

Democrats will have little choice in 
the selection of campaign issues. They 
have no Roosevelt this time—no name 
to evoke the frenzy of emo- 
tion which blots out all other 
issues. “Win with Truman” 
starts no snake dances. They 
must attack, not defend. 
Taft, Martin, Millikin, Ball, 
Halleck, Hartley, Knutson 
and Reece will all be antag- 
onists in the drama. The 
protagonist, Truman, cannot 
carry the show alone. 
_ The Democratic dilemma 
in platform-making and speech-writing 
will be serious. They cannot fire indis- 
criminately. To call the Taft-Hartley 
measure a “slave” act will not set well 
with the many Democrats who voted 
for it. And Democratic finance leaders, 
such as George and Doughton, voted 
with the Republicans for tax reduction. 

Southern Democrats cannot bolt the 
party in an election, but they pull a 
mighty oar in conventions and in party 
administration. , 


HE border states are vital in a close 
om On the vote overriding the 
President’s veto of the labor bill, Demo- 
cratic representatives from Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Oklahoma voted 14 to 6 
against the President. On the passage 
of the second tax reduction bill, six of 
those representatives voted with the 
Republicans. Since congressmen reflect 
home sentiment, such votes show how 
the people of those states feel about 
measures initiated by Republicans. 

Even Texas was measurably off the 
reservation. On labor, 15 of its 21 rep- 
resentatives voted with Taft. On taxes, 
six joined the Republicans. 

So the Truman campaign cannot bear 
down too heavily on Republican “iniqui- 
ties.” On the other hand, if there is too 
much pussy-footing, there will be bit- 
terness in industrial cities among labor 
politicians, Wallaceites and what-nots. 

Truman tried rather tortuous strat- 
egy on taxes, which a little study makes 
thoroughly obvious. He wanted to re- 
serve the initiative and get credit in 






















































1948 by proposing tax reduction neq) 
January in his budget message. Trumay! 
probably figured that additional pup 
chasing power derived from tax cuy 
next year would give business a boog 
daring the campaign months. In this hé] 
was following Roosevelt’s strategy whey 
a bonus bill was killed in 1935 and reg. 
urrected in 1936. Those dollars added 
to the tide which engulfed Alf Landon 
But Truman’s’ maneuvey 
have simply given Republi. 
cans a slogan: “High-Tay 
Harry.” 

Thus the Republicans have 
an overwhelming political ad. 
vantage in the tax battle 
They also have another card 
to play. Despite the oppos: 
tion of the Treasury, they 
propose to cash the GI bonds, 
Again, the President can 
probably be portrayed as the man who 
wanted to kill Santa Claus. 

It is hard to see how anything but 
advantage can come to Republicans for 
passing a labor bill. There may be 
strikes and inflationary wage increases, 
But a good case can be made a year 
hence for the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Truman Administration showed no dis- 
position to help modernize our labor 
laws. It proposed only milk-and-water 
amendments and dilatory investiga 
tions. The President’s veto message was 
a mélange of the opinions of many dis 
cordant advisers. A Republican can 
say that, in any event, his party did 
something about labor, and if its prod- 
uct needs amendment, the party will 
not, like the Democrats, stand pat on 
its law. That is a position Americans 
like, and it will get votes. 


HE Truman campaign, thus limited 
T on domestic issues, must go in heavi- 
ly on foreign affairs. Oratory will re 
enact 1940 and 1944. Who knows most 
about foreign affairs? Who is for check- 
ing Russia? Who hired General Mar- 
shall? Don’t change leaders in a crisis: 

A special session on foreign aid this 
fall will be the stage for careful ma 
neuvering. It will be a severe test for 
Republican leadership. Here Vanden-| 
berg must carry a heavy burden and, if 
he succeeds in uniting his party, 18 
prospects will brighten further. 

The Republican party has not abol- 
ished poverty, floods, poison ivy or si. 
But it baled good political hay. 
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-wouldnt let me down 


7] wanted to get inside that 

castle, but the gate was bolted,” 
writes David Baldwin, a friend of 
Canadian Club visiting in Sweden. 
“So while my friends scouted around, 
I climbed up the rock wall to enter 
through a window... but found the 
window barred. I was stranded—I 
couldn’t climb down again because I 
couldn’t find a foothold. 


“Lusty shouts brought my friends on the 
tun. They threw me a rope. With the rope 
ed throush the window bars for support, I 
bered down the rotting stones to the dried- 
oat. Then | was hauled up to safety. 


“] tried again, in spite of my mishap. Getting 
inside, I thought, would be well worth the 
trouble. This time I succeeded. We reached another 


“More than 600 years old, Bohus Castle 
imited is one of Scandinavia’s sturdiest fortresses. 
heavi- 
vill re- 
s most 


In the early days it was fought over by Norway, 
embrasure, found an unlocked door, and trium- 
phantly entered the castle. It was worth the trouble! 


Sweden and Denmark. But the castle withstood 
fourteen assaults without ever being captured! 
“Worn out by our exploring, my “It spells enjoyment in any Jan- 

friend and | returned to the court- 
yard for highballs made with Canadian 


guage,” write travelers who tell of 
finding Canadian Club in 87 lands. Why 


Club Whisky. I’ve sampled dozens of 
drinks in the mary lands I’ve visited in 
search of fascinating bits of architecture 
—but none of them can compare with 
Canadian Club for distinctive flavor!” 


this world-wide popularity? Canadian 
Club is light as scotch, rich as rye, satis- 
fying as bourbon. That’s what made 
Canadian Club the largest-selling im- 
ported whisky in the United States, 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


y : GY 99 
Canada C 


Imported from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Illinois Blended Canadian Whisky © 90.4 proof 
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3 “CHESTERFIELDS MILD COOL 
FLAVOR GIVES ME 
COMPLETE SMOKING 
SATISFACTION.” 


Carles Ao YO 


Co-starring with Ingrid Bergman in 


“ARCH OF TRIUMPH” 


Enterprise Studio's Great Motion Picture of 
Erich Maria Remarque’s Great Novel. 











Adeays Br 


_ A ALWAYS MILDER 
B BETTER TASTING 
C COOLER SMOKING - 


Copyright 1947, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co 














